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Poetry. 


HANNAH JANE. 


Extract from a poem by PerroLevy V. Naspy in 
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No negro ever worked so hard: a servant’s 
pay to save, 

She made herself most willingly a household 
drudge and slave. 

What wonder that she never read a magazine 
or book, 

Combining as she did in one, nurse, house- 
maid, seamstress, cook ? 


What wonder that the beauty fled that I once 
so adored ? 

Her deautiful complexion my fierce kitchen fire 
devoured; *,, 

Her plump, soft, rounded, arm was once too 
fair to be concealed ; 

Tard work for me that softness into sinewy 
strength congealed. 


I was her altar, and ber love the sacrificial 
flame; 

Ah! with what pure devotion she to that al- 
tar came, 

And, tearful, flung thereon—alas! I did not 
know it then— 

All that she was, and more than that, all that 
she might have been! 

At last I won success. Ah! then our lives 
were wider parted: 

I was far up the rising road; she, poor girl! 
where we started. 

I had tried my speed and mettle, and gained 
strength in every race; 

I was far up the heights of life—she drudging 
at the base. 


She made me take, each fall, the stump; she 
said ’twas my career; 

The wild applause of list’ning crowds was 
music to my ear. 

What ‘stimulus had she to cheer her dreary 
solitude ? 

For me she lived on gladly in junnatural wid- 
owhood. 
She couldn’t read my speech, but when the 
papers all agreed ; 
*Twas the best one of the session, those com- 
ments she could read; 

And with a gush of pride thereat, which I had 
never felt, 

She sent them to me in a note, with half the 
words misspelt. 

Ito the Legislature went, and said that she 
should go 

To see the world with me, and what the world 
was doing know. 

With tearful smile she answered, ‘‘No! four 
dollars is the pay; 

The Bates House rate for board for one is just 
that sum per day.” 

At twenty-eight the State House; on the 
bench at thirty-three; 

At forty every gate in life was opened wide to 
me. 

I nursed my powers and grew, and made my 
point in life; but she— 

Bearing such pack-horse weary loads, what 





could a woman be? 


What could she be? Oh, shame! I blush to 
think what she has been: 

The most unselfish of all wives to the selfish- 
est of men. 

Yes, plain and homely now she is; she’s igno- 

~ rant, ’tis true; 

For me she rubbed herself quite out; I repre- 

sent the two. 


Well, I suppose I might do as other men have 
done— : 

First break her heart with cold neglect, then 
shove her out alone; 

The world would say ’twas well, and, more, 
would give great praise to me 

For having borne with “such a wife” so un- 
complainingly. 


And shallI? No! The contract’twixt Han- 
nah, God and me 

Was not for one or twenty years, but for eter- 
nity. 

No matter what the world may think; I know 
down in my heart, 

That if either, I’m delinquent; she has brave- 
ly done her part. 


There’s another world beyond this; and on 
the final day 

Will intellect and learning ’gainst such devo- 
tion weigh ? 

When the great one made of us two is torn 
apart again, 

I'll kick the beam, for God is just, and he 
knows Hannah Jane. 











“A NEW DEPARTURE” THE WRONG WAY. 


A man’s power for harm is in the direct ra- 
tio of his past services. A bad maxim may do 
no injury from the lips of a man witbout moral 
standing, and yet be very perilous when it 
comes from Wendell Phillips. Yet it was he 
who said, the other day, at the meeting on 
Salisbury Beach, speaking of the candidates for 
Governor :— 

“People say that Mr. Butler is not a tem- 
perance man, that he drinks his champagne ; 
and that Mr. Claflin is a temperance man. I 
know that, and the cause nearest my heart is 
temperance, and yet I tell you that I would 
rather General Buuler would be Governor with 
a bottle of champagne in his right hand than 
Mr. Claflin without. I'll tell you why. I’d 
rather have a man who does drink and one who 
will execute the prohibitory law, than one who 
does not drink and does not execute the law. 
Now I'd rather have a prohibitionist ; I’d rath- 
er have Pitman than Butler. But there rises 
up a man, and he says, ‘I’ll shut up every grog- 
shop in Boston, and my motive shall be to kill 
the prohibitory law.’ Thank you, sir.” 

If in saying this he had taken a “New De- 
parture” in morals which affected the temper- 
ance movement alone, it could be left for the 
temperance journals. It is because it affects 
ali moral reforms that it is necessary to speak 
of it. 

In a town where I once lived, the first total 
abstinence society was established by a public 
meeting, over which a leading lawyer presided. 
The secretary of the meeting told me that he 
went home afterwards with the president, to 
prepare a report for the press. The work be- 
ing over, the president brought out a decanter, 
and said, “Now, Mr. Secretary, let us have a 
glass of wine.” “Wine!” said the amazed offi- 
cial; “we have just formed a total abstinence 
society!” “Ah! yes,” said His Honor; “that 
does very well for the people.” 

Often, in years past, I have told that anec- 
dote in temperance speeches. I never expect- 
ed to hear the very course of action which 
seemed to me in my ignorance contemptible, 
announced as a respectable attitude by Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

Unless I mistake the early temperance agi- 
tation, such was not its doctrine. Unless I 
mistake the long years of my anti-slavery 
schooling, such was not then the teaching of 
Mr. Phillips. Have I not heard him again and 
again denounce, as the last absurdity, the the- 
ory that an anti-slavery man might vote for a 
slaveholder if he gave anti-slavery pledges? 
“Distrust the gifts of an enemy,” was then his 
motto. “Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
Did he not bring in resolutions, again and 
again, of which I take this, at random, for a 
sample ? 


“We view with alarm and deep regret the 
course of the Free Soil party in putting in 
nomination, in some cases, men who were not 
prepared to pledge themselves to a support of 
even their platform of principles, deeming suc! 

a course treason to the hopes and deserving 
to forfeit the trust of the anti-slavery public.” 
(Annual Meeting Mass. A.-S. Soc., 1849.) 


Apply this now to the instance in hand. 
What is the “platform of principles” of a tem- 
perance party? Total abstinence from all that 
can intoxicate, and in later days the prohibi- 
tion of the traffic. Yet Wendell Phillips pro- 
claims that a man may be a fit leader of such 
a party, though he neither abstains from the 
beverage, nor personally discontinues the pur- 
chase. If this be sound reasoning, then all 
the long traditions of the anti-slavery move- 
ment must be undone, and we who were trained 





there must make haste to forget every lesson 
we received. 

And apart from these traditions, to what but 
betrayal and ruin can such maxims lead? 
They place a premium on demagogues; they 
present a politics-made-easy for every unscru- 
pulous young man who has one moral code 
for himself and another for the people. They 
demoralize every reform, by assuming that a 
law is a mere machine, that will execute itself 
without moral power behind it. At Hartford, 
the other day, the citizens ejected a chief of 
police for the absurd reason that he was per- 
sonally unchaste, and therefore unfit to protect 
the chastity of that city. What will be left of 
the prohibitory law but an empty shell, when 
every man engaged in its enforcement, from 
the Governor downward, shall go to his work 
“with a champagne bottle in his hand’’? 

It often happens in life that we are obliged 
to accept the services of men who dissent from 
our principles, or whose want of principle we 
despise. But it is one thing to use a man, 
and another to trust him, and to urge a hun- 
dred thousand people to trust him also. I am 
not now discussing Massachusetts politics, but 
a principle of action. We need to know wheth- 
er a man heartily believes in Woman Suffrage, 
not merely whether he assents to a certain 
construction of a statute; whether he believes 
in the principle of total abstinence, not merely 
whether he vaguely promises to execute every 
law on the statute-book. A thousand may- 
ors and selectmen have promised that much, 
since prohibitory laws came in fashion, and 
much good did the cause of temperance ever 
get from them! The reason is obvious: there 
isa day after election as well as a day before 
it, and when that day after comes, there is ab- 
solutely no hold upon a man to make him en- 
force an unpopular law but conscience, and 
that alone. And the direct tendency of Mr. 
Phillips’ Salisbury teachings is, as it seems to 
me, to dethrone conscience, and make dema- 
gogues the only successful men. T. W. H. 








THE BROOKLYN WOMAN'S CLUB. 

Returning to the city I found myself, on the 
afternoon of my arrival, surrounded by the fa- 
nmiliar and much-loved faces of the members of 
the Brooklyn Woman’s Club. 

Unwilling to miss their weekly reiinions, the 
Club has had no recess during the summer 
months, and to be in town on Club day came to 
be quite an object with absent members mak- 
ing flying visits to the city. 

The Home for Business Women, which ‘s un, 
der the supervision of the Club and in whose 
spacious parlors its meetings are held, is proving 
in all ways a decided success. The house is 
pleasantly situated on the corner of Bridge and 
Willoughby streets, the rooms are large and airy, 
and under the supervision of Miss Beecher, the 
able and excellent matron, the establishment 
fully justifies its name of a Home. The only 
difficulty is, that the rooms are too few for those 
who would gladly avail themselves of the low 
rates of board, the pleasant surroundings and 
the refined and homelike atmosphere. The 
affairs of the Home are under the supervision 
of a special committee appointed by the Club 
from its own members, and in business capacity, 
energy, executive ability, and faithfulness to 
the interests confided to them, this committce 
would serve as a model to certain committees 
of men that we wot of, and might be imitated 
with great advantage to the public at large. 

The Club itself is a literary organization, and 
devotes itself to the improvement of its mem- 
bers, and advancing as far as practicable the 
interests of women. Here gather week after 
week representatives of the best thought and 
culture of Brooklyn. Laura Curtis Bullard, the 
first Vice President of the Club, for the last 
year absent in Europe, is expected home in the 
course of the present month,and her return 
will no doubt give a new impetus to its benefi- 
cent activities. Mrs. Bullard is a beautiful, 
cultured and large-hearted woman, devoted to 
her own sex, and heartily believing that the 
best interests of woman and of humanity are 
identical. Not a partisan, not in any sense a 
fanatic or extremist, she will bring to the Club 
ripe culture, practical good sense and warm 
sympathies. Miss Kate Hillard, another of its 
Vice Presidents, well known in literature by her 
nom de plume of “Lucy Fountain,” is just from 
the Adirondacks, her fine powers intensified 
by contact with nature, her soul aglow with 
the inspiration caught from the woods and 
mountains. A literary woman par excellence, 
Miss Hillard gives but a languid response to 
the tocsin of reform. Singularly happy in her 
organization, rich in attainments, bearing about 
with her the twin talisman of genius aud fine 
breeding, demanding at the counter of the 
world the satisfaction of her wants in one of 
the sweetest voices that ever blessed a woman, 
and finding everything granted as soon as 
asked, she is a little puzzled to know what is 
amiss with her less fortunate sisters. Finding 





all doors flying open at her approach, it is a 
little difficult for her to understand that less 
favored women find every door barred and often 
knock long and vainly for admittance to their 
own. And yetshe has quick sympathies, gen- 
erous impulses, wishes well to every good cause, 
and is ready to give aid dnd comfort, provided 
she can give it in her own way. She wields a 
pen keen and glittering as a Damascus blade, 
she is the lifé of amateur theatricals, is at home 
in every department of art, reads the best books, 
and expresses herself in English as pure and 
sweet as the light of her own brown eyes. 

But among the members of the Club are 
others less known to fame, but hardly less re- 
markable for their gifts and graces. Who that 
has looked into the face of Anna C. Field will 
ever forget it? The luminous dark eyes that 
find something good and beautiful wherever 
they look; the sweet motherly smile, and the 
frank speech lapsing ever and anon into “thee” 
and “thou,’’ the musical echo of the Quaker 
home in which she was reared, and whose 
large humanity and helpful ways she carries 
into her own daily life to bless the world. 
There is the chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who shrinks from seeing her name in print 
as one would shrink from some dire calamity: 
Slight in figure, but giving no impression o 
weakness, with finely cut features, intense dark 
eyes and braids of dark hair, too heavy for 
the Psyche-like head about which they are 
bound. Let the man who thinks woman 
incapable of thought and fond only of light 
reading take a peep into her book-case and see 
what authors grace the shelves—Herbert Spen- 
cer, John Stuart Mill, Buckle, Tyndell, Brown- 
ing andEmerson. And seated beside her, with 
that sweet girl-face and the “asking eyes” that 
poets love to describe, is another member of 
the Club, a model wife, mother, housekeepeT 
and daughter, and yet a believer in Woman Suf- 
frage, a reader and a thinker. 

But I began this article not with the purpose 
of sketching the portraits of the members of 
the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, but to urge upon 
other women the importance of forming such 
Clubs. 

Sitting in the midst of these women a few 
days ago, and saying my last words as I was 
about to leave them fur an indefinite period, I 
realized so profouridly all that they had been 
to me during the two years since the Club was 
organized that I had no words iu which to ex- 
press my grateful sense of it. 

It was with many doubts and in the face of 
much croaking that we begun. “It will be a 
failure,’ “Brooklyn hasn’t the material for such 
an organization,” “You won’t be able to go on 
six months,” were the hopeful assurances that 
greeted us on all sides. But we are alive in 
spite of all these predictions, and to every mem. 
ber I believe the Club has been an aid and an 
inspiration. I hold among the best things that 
the world has in its keeping the friendship of 
good women, the coming together of such wo- 
men for something better than mere amuse- 
ment or to while away an idle half-hour; with 
a desire for self-improvement, with the earnest 
wish to make the most and the best of their 
powers, to be helpful to each other and to hu- 
manity, to illustrate the dignity and the power 
ofa cultivated, thoughtful and self-centered wo- 
manhood. To promote these ends I wish every 
village and neighborhood might have its Wo- 
man’s Club. CreLiA BURLEIGH. 

BRrooKLYN, Conn. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Economical women clerks in the depart- 
ments at Washington have almost acquired 
an independence in four years. 


Miss Carrie Bassett was on Monday nomi- 
nated for Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Woodbury County, Iowa, by the Republican 
Convention. 


There is a lady telegraph operator in the 
West who can receive a message on one cir- 
cuit and transmit it on a second, simultane- 
ously, with ease and rapidity. 

Mrs. Laura Squier of Monson, sixty-seven 
years of age, has woven, since the first of 
March, 226 yards of carpeting, and done a good 
share of the work for five persons. 

Miss Eliza Pettibone has purchased a church 
for the Beavertown, Md., Methodists, and is to 
pay for it by hersewing. She has made twen- 
ty-five dresses thus far toward settlement of 
the bill. 

One of the largest hotels in Philadelphia is 
owned and managed by a woman; and in one 
store, among several large ones owned by wo- 
men, a business of over $100,000 a year is 
done. 

A French girl, only twelve years old, neatly 
and tastefully dressed, has surprised the peo- 
plé of Vermont by her skill in the use of an 
ax. She cuts and piles up a cord of wood 
daily. 








Among the lamp-lighters in Milwaukee, Wis., 
is a little girl, ten years old, who makes her 
rounds in all kinds of weather,and runs up 
the ladder like a squirrel, while her elderly 
mother watches for her safety below. 


Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson is to open a 
store in Chicago, in connection with her broth- 
er, for the sale of stationery and literature, 
thus aiding in self-support. She also gives 
readings, in the American Bureau of this city. 
Miss Nettie A. Hamilton of Brandon has 
successfully passed the examination for admis- 
sion to the Vermont University at Burlington, 
and has entered the institution. She thus 
has the honor of being the first woman admit- 
ted to a Vermont college. 


Miss Braddon has published a card com- 
plaining of the American story-papers which 
publish novels professedly written by, her, but 
which she never heard of till they were print- 
ed. It is too bad all round, and would be if 
the counterfeit were as good as the genuine. 


A grand-nephew of Napoleon and a grand- 
daughter of Danie] Webster were married last 
Thursday, at Newport, in the Catholic church. 
The lady is a Protestant, and a special dispen- 
sation was procured from the Pope to allow 
her marriage with a child of the church. 


Miss Nellie Thurston, who went up in a 
balloon at Watertown, N. Y., came down ina 
tree at Redfield, that evening. No help being 
at hand, she passed the night swinging in the 
basket of the balloon, and clambering down, 
by Friday’s daylight, made her way to human 
habitations. 


The Fairburn, Ga., Sentinel tells of Eliza- 
beth Kimberly, of that place, who is ninety- 
seven years @ld, “who never was sick, and who 
never took any medicine in her life.” This is 
perhaps a remarkable freak of Mrs. Kimberly; 
but why, if she never was sick, should she 
have taken medicine ? 


Humboldt College, situated in Northern 
Towa, is the first instance of women being ap- 
pointed on the board of trustees for a college. 
This college is founded on unsectarian princi- 
ples, and open on equal terms to young men 
and young women. The first class com- 
mences in September. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican tells of 
a@ young woman in that city who does wash- 
ing for two cents a “piece,” and derives an 
average income therefrom of $120 a month, 
Last month she washed 6957 pieces, and re- 
ceived $139.14, Her husband meanwhile toils 
on for the miserable pittance of $12 per week, 
less than one-half what she earns. 


Very recently Martha Walker, a young 
Englishwoman, climbed the famous Matter- 
horn, over 14,700 feet high, in company with 
her father, aged sixty-five years. The Mat- 
terhorn is one of the most difficult of all the 
Alpine peaks to ascend, and has rarely been 
attempted by a woman. The lady is well 
named, having climbed Monts Blanc, Rosa, 
and other peaks, with little fatigue. 


The Atheneum states that an extensive 
work on the History of Mary Stuart, of Scot- 
land, by Professor Petit, of Beauvais, is nearly 
ready for publication. The professor has been 
engaged upon it for the last ten years, and 
has spared neither money nor labor in order 
to lay before the world such an accumulation 
of evidence relative to the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots as has never yet been made public. 
The work is intended by the author to prove 
a complete justification of the Queen from the 
charges brought against her. It willbe in two 
large quarto volumes, an English translation 
of which will be published before the original 
in French. 7 

The Princess Louise appears to be rapidly 
winning favor with her husband’s people. 
During her sojourn in Scotland, she was so 
greatly pleased with Roseneath Castle, which 
she visited, that the Duke of Argyle intends it. 
for the Scotch residence of her royal highness. 
Her charming manners, devoid of anything 
like condescension, places the humblest tenant: 
whom she meets entirely at ease. This hap-~ 
py disposition was especially noticeable at a re- 
cent ball given by the Duke of Argyle to his 
tenants, at which the Princess danced the 
Scotch reel with a small farmer, the oldest 


and merry partner through the wonderful ec- 

centricities of the Highland dance with the 

dignity and manners of a Lord Chesterfield, 
TS 


HOW SWIFTLY. 
How swiftly pass our days away, 
How short the seasons seem ; 
Weeks seem, sometimes, as but a day, 
While floating down life’s stream. 
May each have wisdom to improve 
What may of life remain; 
And in whatever sphere we move, 
From every sin refrain; 
And may the Bors when they need ‘‘Ciornzs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 





Step in and buy them at Fznno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE! 


The statement has been made by advocates 

of Woman Suffrage, evidently aiming to shift 
the responsibility, that “Women dress to please 
the men.” As one of the class supposed to be 
“pleased” with such exhibitions of dry goods 
as we daily encounter in public, I wish to say, 
mildly, that it is a mistake. In plain Engiish 
it is not true. Unless by ‘‘the men” is meant 
a certain few—an insignificant minority, who 
are in some branch of “the trade” to supply 
some one or more of the large number of arti- 
cles which make up a lady’s wardrobe, and 
who only see the “dollars” there are in it; 
or a certain other few, for the most part vapid 
and shallow, who devote much of their time 
to the cultivation of their mustaches, the cut 
of their own clothes, or in exchanging opin- 
ions with their fellows upon the—to them— 
important subject of the proper color of their 
kids, or the tie of their cravat—unless these 
are meant, the statement is wholly false. But 
these are not meant. It is patent toall that it 
is intended to convey the impression that the 
larger part of our adult male population are 
responsible for, and look with favor upon the 
extent and variety of female dress; and that 
it is designed, ifnot by them, according to their 
tastes, and manufactured by the ladies—reluc- 
tantly no doubt—at a large outlay of intellectu- 
al and manual labor; and that by so doing they 
sacrifice themselves, and their own tastes, to 
‘please the men” ! 

There are no statistics bearing upon the 
subject, and therefore I cannot speak “by au- 
thority”; but from constant intercourse for 
many years with farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and professional men, I 
do not hesitate to say that if each ‘individual 
above named, the country through, could be 
asked the question, ‘‘Does the prevailing fash- 
ion of woman’s dress—referring particularly to 
articles of taste rather than utility—their num- 
ber, variety, color, and style, accord with your 
personal tastes; or are they such as you would 
prefer to those made much more simply—even 
allowing the cost to be the same?” and at least 
nine-tenths of them would answer emphatical- 

. ly, “No.” 

Miss Phelps herself shows conclusiyely that 
the praise of men is not the moving cause. 
She says that little girls early show that the 
current of their thoughts runs upon “dress”; 
and that at an age when they are much 
too young to be influenced by any such con- 
siderations. She asks us to imagine Prof. 
Longfellow or Brown-Sequard dressed and 
curled like a modern belle. It would be scarce- 
ly more ridiculous than to think of them as 
originating or approving many of the worse 
than useless articlesenumerated by her. Men 
do frequently compliment women upon their 
appearance, and properly so; because much 
ingenuity and taste is displayed in the making 
up andarrangement of even superflous orna- 
ments, and few men would wish their wives 
and daughters to dress radically different from 
other women in the same social circle, and 
thus subject them to the unfriendly criticism 
of their associates. I do not say that men ob- 

ject to their dressing in the prevailing style; 
but it isthe style itself to which they object. 
It is said that fashions originate with certain 
man-miliiners in Paris, but such men repre- 
sent but an insignificant minority of the men 
of our country. ’ 

It is really wonderful that women can 
look as well as they do, when loaded with 
“chignon” and “pannier,” “bustle” and “over- 
skirt,” “flounces” and “ruffles,” postilions” and 
“sashes”, and other trappings literally “too 
numerqus to mention’; expanded by immense 
“crinoline,” and tipped forward at an unnatu- 
ral angle by heels so high and small that brass 
is of necessity substituted for good, old-fash- 
ioned leather. 

But how much better they would look without 

so much display; without those enormous ex- 
crescences called “chignons,’’—30 injurious to 
health—so suggestive of foreign uncleanliness ; 
without all that load of superfluous dry goods, 
which from its form and position continually 
reminds one of the old story-book camels; 
without such a multitude of small streamers, 
and impossible flowers, and bows, and feathers, 
and beads, and spangles, and I don’t know 
what; and with shoes as large as the Ai- 
mighty has made their feet, of material suita- 
ble to protect them Trom the cold and wet; 
with heels with which they can walk uprightly, 
as they were created to doif they are what 
they are called—the “better half” of man. 

Miss Phelps’ statement concerning little girls 

—no doubt correct—gives the clue to the real 
cause of all this over-dressing. As little girls 
are charmed with dress, boys generally are by 
firearms and fishing-tackle. Suppose fathers 
spent hours, day after day, in devising new 
Styles of guns—new ornaments for pistols—in 
teaching their boys how to make before un- 
Leard-of fishing-rods, hooks and sinkers, in- 
stead of allowing such things to be procured 
and used sparingly. Would not a generation 
or two give us men who knew more of hunt- 
ing and fishing than of the practival labors of 
life ? 

In honest, unthinking ignorance, mothers 
encourage their little girls to cultivate their 
taste and desire for dress; assist them in plan- 
ning and making new garments for their dolls; 
lite thinking that young womanhood will 


find them incompetent to procure a livelihood, 
except a scanty one with the needie; and ap- 
parently only exercised for means to add some- 
thing “new” and “lovely” to a wardrobe al- 
ready stocked with superfiuities, and lamenta- 
bly deficient in the useful. 

We naturally talk upon those subjects near- 
esttous. In the street—the cars—the depot— 
the lyceum—the church—everywhere—what 
is the topic of conversation when women meet ? 
Dress; in some form, almost invariably, some- 
thing pertaining to dress. How many women | 
in Massachusetts have asked those of their ac- 
quaintances whom they have met within a 
month past about our next Governor,—about 
the sanitary precautions taken to prevent the 
spread of cholera,—about the responsibility 
for the “Westfield,” and kindred calamities,— 
about any of the numerous and important 
subjects which occupy the attention of men? 
Probably not one tenth as many-as have 
asked, “What have you had new ?” Imagine 
a dozen 'men, looking at each other’s cloth- 
ing—commenting upon the cut of this—the 
color or “style” of that,—whether this or that 
would be more “becoming”! There are men 
who acknowledge the abstract right of woman 
to the suffrage; but who doubts whether it 
is possible for a person whose whole being 
seems bound up in bedecking themselves with 
fine clothes to vote intelligently upon ques- 
tions ,of public policy? The proportion of 
people, even here in Massachusetts, who de- 
cide questions upon the ground of their sup- 
posed effects, is much larger than of those who 
consider only if it is right, and who dare to 
act out their convictions ; and whether we wish 
it or not, we are obliged to deal with facts as 
we find them, rather than as we desire them. 

Ifa “reading and writing” qualification is 
necessary to protect us from the votes of ignor- 
ance, might it not be well to enact that no 
person should vote whose dress was orna- 
mented with more than—say 100 yards—of 
trimming? May we not reasonably conclude 
that the display of so much finery—not a par- 
ticle of which is necessary to health or per- 
sonal comfort, but on the contrary is injurious 
and uncomfortable—indicates a corresponding 
lack of common-sense? and that the size and 
quality of the brain may be judged inversely 
by that of the chignon? The subject of “wo- 
man’s dress” may be thought by some to be 
unworthy of such serious consideration; but 
a passion involving the expenditure of so much 
time and money—sadly needed to benefit in- 
stead of injuring the race—is a serious sub- 
ject whether we discuss it or not: and at this 
time, when the subject of woman’s elevation, 
education and enfranchisement is being so | 
thoroughly agitated, it seems to me a propi- 
tious time to protest in the name of that reason 
and common-sense by virtue of which we hope 
this great work will be carried on to a final 
consumunation, against the cu itinuance of this 
vain, frivolous and expensive display ; and par- 
ticularly to call upon all those women who 
claim for themselves and their sex an equal 
share of the privileges and responsibilities 
now denied them, to begin a reform in that di- 
rection, by which they will show to the world 
that they realize the fact that it is the internal 
and not the external qualifications which mark 
the true woman, as well as the true man. 

BETA. 
MALDEN, MAss. 


THE HAREM IDEA.---No. 8. 


“My wife is not ‘a slave!’” said my oppo- 
nent with deep but suppressed indignation, in 
the conversation alluded to in my last article. 
A similar denial has appeared in a recently 
printed sermon. Howcould I say to him that 
I thought she was? Of course he does not 
whip his wife, nor will he swap her off with a 
neighbor, as two Germans in Detroit swapped 
wives a short time since. He is a loving 
Christian husband and blameless. 

He made a personal matter of it, and so will 
I. My. wife is a slave, and nothing that I can 
do alone can make her otherwise. I am de- 
voted to Woman Suffrage, so that my wife with 
other wives may breathe the air of heaven a 
free woman before she dies. It is true that 
her slavery is not the same in form as negro 
slavery was at the South; but it is none the 
less real. Kind husbands can so ameliorate 
the condition of their wives that generally 
they will not realize that condition; but there 
will come moments when no personal kind- 
ness can drug to sleep the consciousness that 
one is a political cipher, and legally subject to 
the husband. 

My opponent led the conversation at once 
into the very deeps of the questions concern- 
ing the marriage relation, as affected by Wo- 
man Suffrage. He saw clearly, as Horace 
Greeley does, that by the ballot woman would 
be made independent of man in law; and he 
felt quite as deeply as Mr. Greeley, that such 
freedom would be the destruction of the mar- 
riage bond, and the introduction of universal 
concubinage. After some discussion of details, 
we came to the keystone question concerning 
the marriage relation, which is this: When the 
husband and wife, being two persons and hay- 
ing two wills, differ, which will shall have its 
way? My opponent took the ground in distinct 

terms, that in such a case the will of the wife 
was to ALWAYS give way, except where posi- 


divine law of the marriage state. Let no 
reader think severely of my opponent for hold- 
ing this view; for he only holds what is the 
common view of at least all those churches 
which do not like to have women speak in 
meeting; and I affirm again that in spite of 
this view, which is so atrocious that I can 
hardly write about it calmly, he is one of the 
purest-minded Christian men I ever knew. 
He thinks substantially as Horace Greeley 
does on this question, though differing with 
him on most religious questions. Here are 
Calvinist and Universalist agreeing together 
against us. Let us take a new draught of 
God’s charity, and work on for the great good 
God has committed to us to bring into the 
world, 

“In the marriage state, when the two wills 
differ, and there is no other way of reconcilia- 
tion, then the will of the wife must always 
yield, except in cases of sin. This is the law 
of the marriage relation.” But that legal 
state in which the will of one mature person 
must always bow to the will of another mature 
person is slavery. The very essence of slavery 
is this legal subjection of one mature will to 
another mature will. Is not ‘my opponent’s 
wife a slave? 

It may be asked, what answer does Chris- 
tianity give to the question we are consider- 
ing? Directly, it gives no answer whatsoever. 
The primal necessity of all true life, and the 
primal command of Christianity, is expressed 
in the one imperative word, LOVE. When mar- 
ried ones love there will be no irreconcilable 
conflict of wills; and when they do not love 
their first work is to learn to love; and if they 
will not or think they cannot learn to love, 
then they are outlaws, and are to be treated as 
such. 

This doctrine of the church, that the wo- 
man is the divinely-ordained slave of the man 
in the marriage state, is the most monstrous 
and hurtful political theory now held by 
American citizens. It is the same view in 
kind as that held by Ahasuerus and his court 
in the days of Vashti and Esther; and its 
abominations will be best appreciated by those 
who are most fully acquainted with harem life 
in the East. It is not generally applied here 
as it is there, but it means the same thing. 
As the church was the great bulwark of ‘‘the 
sum of all villainies,” slavery, in the plenitude 
of its power, so now is the major part of the 
church the great bulwark of the supreme pa- 
ganism of this day, the harem idea, and of the 
abominations of haremism which flow from it. 

JESSE H. JONEs. 

EAst ABINGTON, MAss. 


THE SLANDER OF THE NEW YORK 
“EXAMINER.” 


I have never in any way been connected 
with the Woman’s Rights movement. ’Tis 
true, I have for many years felt most keenly 
the heavy oppressions under which woman, as 
a toiler and worker, has labored. What wo- 
man who has earned her own living has not? 
I have watched with interest the progress of 
the woman’s cause, and have hailed with de- 
light every amelioration of the working-wo- 
man’s condition, yet heretofore I have looked 
upon the Woman Suffrage movement as chi- 
merical, feeling that it would end in only a 
great deal of talk. I was, at a very early age, 
thrown entirely upon my own efforts, and have 
always labored very hard and received very 
sinall pay. 

Once, with mature experience and the pres- 
tige of past success, I taught in the same 
school with a young stripling just from college. 
I had the entire charge of the girls’ depart- 
ment—he of the boys’. My department yielded 
the trustees just three times the net proceeds 
that his did. Yet they paid him a salary of 
$1000 a year, and I received $300.a year. He 
was aman and I was a woman. But I had 
aged parents who were poor and needed my 
help, and an invalid sister, for whose necessi- 
ties I would have given worlds to have been 
able to provide, and he had no one but himself 
to provide for. But the trustees thought that 
he ought to receive more than three times as 
much asI, though they knew I earned for them 
three times the amount that he did. My life 
has been so filled with pressing home necessi- 
ties that I have had but little time to mix in 
public matters, and never before bave I written 
a line for publication. 

But last week I saw in the Evaminer and 
Chronicle, a Baptist paper published in the city 
of New York, an article that has excited my 
indignation, and to which I wish to utter my 
feeble protest. 

The comments of the editor are based upon 
a fragment of a poem taken from Woodhull & 
Claflin’s Weekly; reeking with the most horrid 
blasphemy and voluptuous sensualism,and this» 
the editor says, “is Woman’s Rights in its ad- 
vanced stages.” It is to givehis readers “fresh 
ideas of the utter rottenness and daring impie- 
ty of the Woman’s Rights movement” that he 
justifies himself in making this loathsome quo- 
tation. . 

In the name of purity and truth I protest 
against such false, cruel and reckless injustice. 


Ever since I was a child I have been an atten- 


tive reader of this same Baptist paper. Long 
before it assumed its present form and name I 
was familiar with its history, but never before 








tive sin was involved, and that this was the 


have I seen anything so shockingly obscene 





in its columns, and never before read so un- 
generous an editorial remark. I was brought 
up a Baptist. My parents were warmly at- 
tached tothe Baptist faith. My brothers are 
Baptist clergymen, and I myself have for many 
years been a member of the Baptist church, 
and I do know that there are many excellent, 
earnest women in the Baptist denomination, 
who, groaning in spirit, are ready to cry out 
against the wrongs and oppressions that wo- 
men have so long silently endured. 

I should like to ask the editor of the Ex 
aminer one question. Are all Baptist ministers 
pure men? Would to heaven they were; but if 
they are not—then, are they to be taken as the 
type of the entire Baptist denomination? The 
edi‘ or of the Examiner would soon make war 
up asuch an assumption. But how can he 
jv tify himself in saying, that because two bad, 
bold women edit a bad, pernicious paper, filled 
with obscenity, therefore these two women are 
to be taken as types of all women who think the 
right of suffrage might increase their facilities 
to earn the wherewithal to live, and might en- 
able them to do away with many evils under 
which they now exist? Out upon such injus- 
tice! Let the cause rise or fall upon its own 
merits or demerits. Butnot even to make the 
Woman Suffrage movement appear the vile 
thing he represents, let the Rev. editor again 
dare to offend the refined taste of his patrons, 
nor endanger the morals of his younger read- 
ers, by making extracts of so base a character 
from a paper, the existence of which the greater 
part of his readers would never have known if 
he had not enlightened them. STELLA. 

MApiIson, Wis. 


oo 


RIGHTS AND RELATIVITIES. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


[From the Jndependent.] 

' If, instead of giving to the world the valua- 
ble fragment which Sir William Hamilton 
called his lectures on metaphysics, he had oc- 
cupied his remarkable intellect with the politi- 
cal problem of Womanhood Suffrage and its 
kindred questions, it is probable that, in default 
of the legacy which he left us in that much- 
needed term, the Relativity of Human Knowl- 
edge, we should have been favored with anoth- 
er quite as necessary and quite as apt—the 
Relativity of Female Strength. 

Siuce woman’s “rights’’ will ultimately be 
measured by her abilities, and since her phys- 
ical weakness stands first and foremost 
athwart them, a frowning and mysterious shad- 
ow, it devolves upon us to inquire more pa- 
tiently, Is woman’s present state of bodily in- 
feriority a disability, or an incapacity? A 
thing of habit, or a thing of nature? A result, 
ora process? Do we over or underestimate, 
it, or do we not estimate it at all? Do we 
take it for granted, rather, labeled for use or 
abuse, as an apothecary takes laudanum from 
his shelf? 

I think a little reflection will convince us 
that many if not most of the directions in 
which women now expend themselves demand 
as much actual strength as many if not most 
of the departments of what is called “mascu- 
line labor”; and that the confessed inferiority 
of female strength when it is turned into these 
departments is; to a noteworthy extent, the 
weakness of novelty and the disqualification 
of ignorance. 

Singularly cnough, and yet not singularly at 
all, women themselves are the last to compre- 
hend this. Exceptional or unfamiliar facts 
never strike them as their own possibilities. 
Possessed by the consciousness of weakness, 
native and acquired, the distinction between 
the native and acquired loses its outlines. 
Theoretically, society lifts from their shoulders 
its heaviest loads. Theoretically the “light 
afternoon work” of the world falls to them. 
They accept the theory. They know that 
their burden is greater than they can bear, 
yet feel that any other burden would be a 
mountain to this molehill. “This is the 
way,’’ says the voice of the people; as though 
it were indeed the voice of God, they walk in 
it. Take a single instance of a conversation 
I stumbled upon the otherday. He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear its counterpart any 
day. The speakers were both women. 

“I’m trying to get along without my girl: 
I had engaged her; but it seems like murder 
to take her away from Mrs. B. I haven’t the 
heart to send for her. She’s all the help that 
poor creature can get; and she has twenty 
boarders in her house to-day, and four little 
children of her own besides. One’s a baby, 
born last May. She never was a strong wo- 
man. She looks like death this summer. I 
believe she is dying, myself. It’s enough to 
kill any woman. I’m sure I don’t wonder. 
You never saw such a face. It’s like a ghost. 
She isn’t fit to take a boarder across her door- 
step; but slie’s anxious to do and very ambi- 
tious to get along, and they’re poor, you see.” 

“But where is her husband ?” 

“Oh! he keeps the tin-shop down-town.” 

“Why doesn’t he support the family ?” 

“Well, you see, he’s just beginning; and he 
doesn’t make it very fast,and it’s a growing 
family. She feels as if she must help, anyhow.” 

“Help? It seems to be he that only ‘helps.’ 
She supports the family. Why don’t they 
change work, if she is killing herself with 
hers ?”” 





“What?” 

“*Why doesn’t she learn the tinsmith’s trade ; 
and he learn how to keep twenty boarders, 
and take care of four children, with one ig- 
norant assistant? If he isa strong man, he 
could probably bear itawhile. At any rate, it 
might save her life, if it is not too late.” 

“Oh! well,” with a puzzled laugh, hardly 
sure whether the speaker expected some recog- 
nition of an original joke, “women can’t do 
much unless it’s housework, you know—es- 
pecially mothers; they’re not strong enough, 
I think!” 

That colporteur would perform a truly 
Christian work who would circulate among 
women a tract bearing these questions :— 

How much more power of endurance does 
it require to mow a field in the sun on a July 
day than to cook three meals for six men and 
a family of children over blazing coals? 

If field-work is more exhaustive to the sys- 
tem than house and dairy-work, why is it said 
that two-thirds of the women in our insane 
asylums are farmers’ wives ? 

How does it happen that a woman has not 
the “physical strength” to follow the carpen- 
ter’s trade who is able to take in washing “for 
a living” ? 

How much more muscle is needed for lifting 
ladders, and adjusting joists, and striking nails, 
than for wringing blankets and scrubbing over- 
alls? 

By what laws of comparison do we infer that 
a woman who can stand at the ironing-table 
ten hours a day, with the thermometer at 98 
degrees in the shade, her stove on full draught 
and the windows closed, lest the irons cool, 
cannot practice the stone-mason’s trade for 
lack of physical strength ? * 

Did it ever occur to you that the woman ° 
who can sweep a room can drive an omnibus? 
That the dust she takes into her lungs on 
Saturdays may possibly be as injurious to 
them as the oversight and lifting of trunks 
which would fall to her in the character of a 
baggage-master ? 

‘What is to prevent the woman who can 
faultlessly superintend the “ house-cleaning” 
of a large establishment from qualifying her- 
self to be an “able and ladylike” railroad con- 
ductor? 

Does it require more physical strength to 
be a bovk-keeper or bank-clerk eleven hours a 
day than to take care of a baby twenty-four? 

Is a woman who can take a large family 
through the scarlet fever without assistance 
likely to find herself too weak in body to bear . 
the physical burdens incumbent upon the pro- 
fession of a lawyer? 

Ought not any woman who is able to be her 
own nursery-maid to be able to harness a 
horse ? 

Is it any more unpleasant business to har- 
ness a horse than to be a nursery-maid ? 

Does not every housekeeping and home- 
working woman perform tasks as uncleanly, as 
distasteful, as much calculated to render her 
coarse, uncomely, unrefined, “unladylike,’’ as 
the large majority of those ie which she is 
debarred by fear of these results? 

Is itany more unbecoming a respectable wo- 
man to be a bricklayer, in a safe and modest 
gymnasium costume, than to waltz in a low- 
necked dress at an evening party? 

Are most honest occupations from which 
public sentiment excludes women more foreigr. 
to the self-respect of a woman than most to 
which she is secluded ? 

How do we know for what women are 
physically qualified till we have undertaken to 
learn, rather than to assume ? 

Conceding what we must, ought we not, for 
woman’s sake—which means for man’s sake 
and the world’s—to claim what we may of the 
quality of the female physique? 

Are we justifled—at least, in the present 
stage of the world’s education—in assuming 
that we have fixed its “Relativity” ? 








Mrs. Antoinette B. Blackwell, in a recent 
letter to the New York Tribune, considering 
the question, ‘Who are the Healthy Women 
Among Us?” and claiming that the health of 
the intellectually working women of the last 
twenty years, in this country, is quite on a par 
with that of men, thus gracefully alludes to 
two honored women, as illustrations of the 
superior health enjoyed by those who by in- 
tellectual culture have established a balance 
of harmony between the mind and the body: 


| “Mrs. Child, with her unresting, earnest, grace- 


ful pen, which has instructed and delighted 
the nation for these 40 years, has yet so judi- 
ciously balanced all this with household duties, 
that to-day she is a comely, portly matron, 
who may be put forward with pride as a bright 
exemplar to either sex. Lucretia Mott at 80, 
after a long life of many activities, retains to- 
day the same vigorous mind in the still beauti- 
ful body.” 





The Hindoo bible forbids a woman to see 
dancing, hear music, wear jewels, hlacken her 
eyebrows, eat dainty food,sit at a window or 
view herself in a mirror during the absence of 
her husband; and it allows him to divorce her 
if she has no sons, injures his property, scolds 
him, quarrels with another woman, or pre- 
sumes to eat before he has finished his meal. 
How would this suit some of our “true wo- 
men,’’ Mesdames Dahlgren and Sherman, and 
Catharine Beecher? Here we have the male 
supremacy simple and unadorned, as it was 
froin the beginning. 





Mrs. 8S. Colt, of Albany, has edited and is 
now revising the proof sheets of the most use- 
ful and interesting guide-book. that has been 
prepared for the information of travelers in the 
State of New York. It is said to be as enter- 
taining as a novel. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN. 


John Stuart Mill said in the British Parlia- 
ment, when advocating the suffrage of woman, 
“The despotism of custom is on the wane; we 
are not now content to know that things are; 
we ask whether they ought to be.” 

I am glad that the spirit of agitation is 
abroad. I am glad that woman is waking up 
to the fact that she has powers and capabili- 
ties which were given her for a great purpose. 
But while Iam glad, I am amazed at the apa- 
thy of intelligent women upon this momen: 
tous subject. I am pained when those wo- 
men who have comfortable homes, and strong 
arms thrown around them, say to me, “that 
they have all the rights they want, and hence 
do not feel the necessity of advocating suf- 
frage for woman.” Well, in Heaven’s name I 
say, dolet your voice and sympathy plead for 
those who have none to love them, and none 
to direct them into the green paths which lead 
to happiness and peace. 

The favored few ought not to be satisfied 
while thousands of friendless women thread 
the streets of our great thoroughfares asking 
for work and bread. They ought not to be 
content while poverty, ignorance and crime 
rest like an incubus upon the very heart of so- 
ciety. Who can be thoughtless while the fu- 
neral knell of starved souls and bodies is toll- 
ing mournfully in ourears? Whocan sit con- 
tentedly at tables groaning with luxury, while 
pale faces and attenuated forms rise unbidden 
before them? Who is willing to drink from 
learning’s fountain and become versed in 
scholastic lore, while the unfortunate children 
of genius are famishing for intellectual food ? 

_ The acting benevolent mind cannot be con- 
tent while these things are so. Nor is it so 


atheistical as to say that they must always ex-* 


ist. There is hard, urgent work to be done; 
perhaps a cross to be lifted and borne heavily 
up the steep ascent. The faithful may still 
have their seasons in Gethsemane, and the pop- 
ular cry may still be, ‘‘impracticable.” 

If those who call themselves Christians or re- 
formers are sailing upon smooth and unruffled 
seas, if their paths are fringed with evergreens 
and roses, let them pause and question their 
faithfulness ; for it is still true that those who 
would be Christ’s faithful disciples must follow 
him, sometimes with bleeding feet, and some- 
times sail on the tempestuous sea of cruel 
martyrcom, 

The welfare of helpless women should be 
made the subject of serious consideration. 
They are asking for helpers, for light and for 
justice. Does any one say that through their 
own errors and immoralities, or through the 
errors and immoralities of their ancestors, that 
they have thus become so unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced? Then all the more do they 
need an angel hand to point the way to a truer 
and a nobler life. Give many of them an op- 
portunity, and we should be astonished at 
their capabilities. Remove the chains which 
fetter their souls and bodies, and they would 
prove themselves worthy the name of woman. 

I am aware that there are many dependent 
women living lives of gilded misery in luxuri- 
ant homes—crushed hearts hidden beneath 
silks and velvets, and a canker worm gnawing 
where all seems fair to behold. This class of 
legalized slaves certainly need to be emanci- 
pated, though they may kiss the hand which 
forges the chain, and talk loudly of their rights 
and privileges. 

A free and happy woman! , You may know 
her by the light that gleams in her eye, by the 
smile that wreathes her lip, by the music of her 
voice, and by the grace and buoyancy of her 
motion. To be freeshe must not be dwarfed 
by fashion, crushed by poverty, overwhelmed 
by “admirers,” surfeited by wealth, or mourn 
in secret over a nameless sorrow. 

For the emancipation and elevation of wo- 
man let all true reformers diligently labor. 

Mrs. H. N. GREENE Butts. 

HopeEDALE, Mass. 


FRANK AVOWALS AND MANIFEST TENDEN- 





The following item is going the rounds of 
the papers :— 

Mr. Ruskin, having been written to for his 
views of Woman Suffrage, replies, “So far 
from wishing to give votes to women, I would 
fain take them away from most men.” 


This is doubtless the sentiment of a large 
portion of those who oppose Woman Suffrage. 
‘hey would disfranchise the great mass of 
their fellow men, if they could. They are self- 
consistent; aristocrats on principle, conscien- 
tiously believing that civil government should 
be wholly in the hands of the select and com- 
petent few, including always, of course, them- 
selves! Their arguments and objections, for 
the most part, if good for anything as against 
Woman Suffrage, are equally good against 
male suffrage for large portions of the adult 
male population, as was thirty years since con- 
tested in Rhode Island. 

Suffrage is declared by them to be a fran- 
chise conferred by “society,” i.e., by those 
who happen to possess it already—not a nat- 
ural right of the governed. 

Property is regarded its indispensable con- 
dition, and therefore wives must not hold 
property. 

When the claims of tax-paying women are 
urged, on the princip!c that “taxation and rep- 
resentation are inseparable,’ the principle 





itself-is denied by distinguished writers, and 
the rightfulness of disfranchising male tax- 
payers is virtually affirmed.* 

When Woman Suffrage is objected against 
because of woman’s lack of physical strength 
adequate to self defense, it is more than insin- 
uated that inability to assist in physical mili- 
tary defense should disfranchise the male. So 
that the old maxim that “might makes right” 
is restored, and brute force, as in the ages of 
barbarism, is proclaimed to be the foundation 
of civil power. Instead of revering law and 
government as being instituted for the protec- 
tion of the weak, we are thus taught to claim 
it as the exclusive prerogative and rightful im- 
plement of the strong, and in the shaping and 
administration of which the weak are entitled 
to have no voice! A doctrine of despotism, 
which none but despots can approve. 

When, (more plausibly), illiteracy, igno- 
rance or vice are declared to be disqualifica- 
tions for suffrage, the opponents of Woman 
Suffrage are called upon either to prove the 
fact that women are more illiterate, ignorant 
or vicious than men, or else they must needs 
interpose obstacles to their becoming as learn- 
ed, as wise, and as virtuous as men, by shut- 
ting them out from the highest opportunities 
of becoming learned, wise and virtuous, con- 
fining them to a lower sphere of study, im- 
provement, activity, and culture. In either 
case they lay down a principle, ‘which, if con- 
sistently carried out, would disfranchise illiter- 
ate, ignorant and vicious men, as well as wo- 
men—an innovation and a revolution quite as 
radical and difficult to be practically realized 
as that contemplated by the Woman Suffrage 
movement. 

Opposition to the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, therefore, naturally, if not necessarily, 
carries along with it the principle and the ten- 
dency of opposition to that general extension 
of the suffrage to adult males which is charac- 
teristic of our times, and upon the success of 
which the entire system of free institutions is 
staked. The self-evident truths of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, the foundation of 
civil government, under God, in the consent of 
the governed, the just and necessary connec- 
tion between representation and taxation, the 
divinely revealed responsibilities of peoples 
of States and nations for their legislation and 
jurisprudence—attested by providential retri- 
butions, as read in prophecy and history—all 
these are in process of being spurned aside by 
the opposers of Woman Suffrage. Ww. G. 

JANESVILLE, WIS. 


*Thus reasons Dr. Holland. 


a  empereme 


THE BATILE WITH DIRT. 


[From Hearth and Home.} 

Miss Phelps speaks with much force in a re- 
cent article on the time and brain wasted by 
women on dress. But there is something still 
more pathetic in the perpetual battle with 
dirt waged by many a housekeeper. The peo- 
ple who fall in war are as nothing to those 
who fallin this conflict. Others fight with 
some hope of peace. They will conquer or be 
conquered. But the over-nice housekeeper 
has no hope ofa victory where she can rest on 


her laurels; and she has no thought of giving: 


up the struggle except with her life. When 
she falls, it will be with a face to the foe. 

It is not exactly vanity that makes one of 
your frightfully good housekeepers. It’s in 
the grain—the thorough hatred to dirt. When 
floors shine and table-ware is brilliant, when 
flies have been starved and darkened out of 
every room, when every speck and particle of 
dust has been abolished, the good woman can 
not rest. She scents the battle from afar. 
She knows that her old foe is not yet vanquish- 
ed. Though some crevice, by some crack, 
through the agency of some child, dog, cat,. 
man, or other abominable animal, dirt will 
reach her again. Andso she stands armed 
cap-a-pie with broom, brush, dust-pan, mop, 
soap, hot water, and what not, and with her 
forlorn hope of cooks, chambermaids, washer- 
women, house-cleaners, and chimney-sweeps, 
trembling at her back, ready at a moment’s 
notice to attack the approaching foe, in what- 
soever unexpected quarter he may make his 
appearance. 

It is a blessed thing that dirt isso persistent. 
For these over-nice people could nét be happy 
if the enemy were ever vanquished. Dirt is 
the only consolation they have. Their idea of 
supreme happiness is.realized when they have 
just descended, in terrible wrath, with a swift 
and sudden swoop, upon some newly-discover- 
ed spot or speck, and have swept it—into the 
dust-pan. No cat ever rejoiced so much over 
a demolished rat, no eagle ever descended with 
eagerness so sublime upon his prey. There is 
aswiftness, a tremulous directness in the tread 
of a neat housewife, in the pursuit of a bit of 
dirt, that is delightful and terrible to see. 

But look out for yourself. Politeness re- 
strains the tongue, but nothing can restrain 
the eyes. Have you not talked fluently with 
Mrs. Brush until, all at once, you detected her 
eyes examining your boots? She was calcu- 
lating the chances of the falling of that piece 
of mud upon her carpet. You should have 
used the dour-mat morecarefully. You would 
give twenty dollars if you had. But now you 
know that when Mrs. Brush sweeps that dirt 
from the carpet, she will mentally sweep you 
from her catalogue of gentlemen. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness. Remember 
that word next. For if some people were half 
as careful of their souls as they are of their 
table-cloths, their salvation would be assured. 
This frightful vice of over-nicety is decimating 
the women of the country. And what be- 
comes of them when they die? For, if they 
should go to heaven, they will not be happy 
unless they can scrub the windows; and if 
they dwell in —— purgatory, they would want 
to renovate the place. 

We shall not hurt the feelings of a single 
reader by these remarks. For, like other mo- 
nomaniacs, good housekeepers are unconscious 
of their malady. “I am not one of your pain- 
ful housekeepers, you know,” said one of these 
tous the other day ; “my daughter Emma is.” 
A week later, Emma said: “Now, mamma is 
one of your painful housekeepers. I cannot 

hold a candle to her.” I suppose, ifsome phi- 

lanthropist should establish an “Asylum for 
Monomaniacs on the Dirt Question,” that few 
housewives would feel their need of its benevo- 
lent provisions. 





WRONG TO WOMAN. 


Among the books published by Osgood & 
Co., the last year, not one is more readable 
than that of Edwin P. Whipple. Perhaps, 
too, the essay that delighted us most was the 
one on Hooker, author of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
But one blemish attaches to it, namely, where 
he lends the eloquence of his pen to the dis- 
paragement of Mrs. Hooker. He forgets that 
woman is human, and that it would be mirac- 
ulous were they, the best of them, perfect. As 
Gail Hamilton says, “it is superlatively mean 


to take advantage of one’s gifts to abuse and. 


traduce a defenseless woman,” and we echo 
her sentiment of Charles Dickens in his atro- 
cious treatment of his wife: ‘‘By his last will 
and testament he even stretched his dead hand 
out of the grave to injure his discarded wife; 
and neither in this world, nor in the next, nor 
the world after the next, shall a man escape 
the cordial hatred of at least one heart for 
such coarse and shameless selfishness.” 

But Mrs. Hooker is a case where a wife has 
been sacrificed at the shrine of a husband’s 
greatness. In the beginning the poor woman 
was slandered in the person of her mother. 
Mrs. Churchman, says old Isaak Walton, was 
an ignorant, cunning and low-minded match- 
maker. Butalas for Isaak! almost in the same 
breath he states her as an excellent nurse, and 
as having cured Hooker of an ailment that he 
feared would impair his preaching. These in- 
nuendoes prepare us for a natural description of 
Mrs. Hooker. She was a vixen, a female ty- 
rant, a curse providentially imposed upon 
Hooker, a termagant, vulgar, ugly in feature, 
and abominable in manner. But Hooker is a 
suffering saint and “a’ that.” This statement 
we submit is unfair, one-sided and untruthful, 
Hooker, like many of his class, was unsociable, 
unfit for domestic felicity. Instead of treating 
his wife as a companion, he regarded and used 
her as a steward. Abundantly able to give his 
wife help in her domestic duties, be forced her 
to perform them alone. The most lucid expose 
of his family life, given by his biographer, 
proves all that we have urged. One day two 
learned men, Edwin Sandys and George Cran- 
mer, called upon Hooker just before dinner 
time. No doubt they expected dinner. Inall 
probability it was not the first time they had 
called just before meals. Hence they were 
well aware that Mrs. Hooker was without help» 
either in kitchen or nursery. They also knew 
that there was a baby about the house compli- 
cating matters. But they cared for none of 
these things. Nor did Hooker, and each ex- 
pected a number-one dinner all the same. But 
the abused wife could not cook and rock the 
cradle at the same time. What woman can? 
However, she essayed the attempt and failed. 
What next? She did what she should have 
done at the start—called Hooker to rock the 
cradle. The friends took it in high dudgeon 
and left the house. She should have clogged 
them off the front steps. No doubt after their 
exit the much-enduring wife received a raking- 
down. Cooking and haby-caring received an 
eloquent airing. Thus it is that women not 
only are compelled to bear children, but the 
sins of empty flour barrels, when there are 
guests, together with all the paucity of an ill- 
provided larder; and then, if they chance to 
be the wives of great writers, ten chances to 
one if they are not consigned to an immortal- 
ity of infamy by the very mind that should not 
only have tenderly cared for all their earthly 
wants, but been equally solicitous to confer 
upon them an immortality of virtuous fame. 
Of recreants to this sacred duty, Hooker, de- 
spite the gilding of Whipple, stands unenviably 
preéminent. M. 

LICENSED PROSTITUTION. 

That mystery of iniquity, the English law to 
protect prostitution among the soldiers of the 
English army, known as the “contagious 
diseases act,” came very near getting its death- 
blow before the Parliament adjourned. A 
motion was made to strike out the annual ap- 
propriation of $10,000 to carry on the exami- 
nations under the act, and it came within 
twelve votes of succeeding, although two of 
the ministers, Mr. Bruce and “Mr. Cardwell, 
spoke against it,and Mr. Gladstone himself 





yoted against it. The royal commission ap- 


pointed to investigate the matter had previous- 
ly reported in favor of repealing the law, 
which has the effect of making licentiousness 
safer to a few, but more destructive to the 
multitude. This is the result of such legisla- 
tion in France and other European nations, 
and it would have the same result here, where 
a great many men of loose lives, and. some 
honestly mistaken persons, favor its introdac- 
tion. Women everywhere oppose such laws, 
and it will be through the opposition of wo- 
men that the “contagious diseases act” will 
probably be repealed at the next session of 
Parliament. ,The royal commission stood six- 
teen to seven against it, and it is doomed to 
repeal whenever it can be fully discussed. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Forty million dollars was the amount which 
the fishing interest of New England stocked 
last year. 


Louisiana’s sugar crop is estimated at 225,- 
000 hogsheads. The plantations have a ca- 
pacity for growing one million hogsheads. 


The steam plows used in this country are 
imported from England. The cost of each, in- 
—s the customs duty, is about $10,000 in 
go 


The Suez Canal is the great rival to the 
Pacific Railroad, it being questionable with 
New York merchants which route has the ad- 
vantage. 

Of the 700 students of the Berlin Universi- 
ty who served in the army during the late 
war, twenty-eight fell in the defense of their 
country. 


The great tunnel through the Sierra Nevada 
is to be five miles long, nineteen feet high, 
and twenty-one feet wide. Its cost is to be 
$15,000,000. 


Locomotive No. 8, of the New Jersey Rail- 
road Company, is said to be the fastest loco- 
motive in the United States, having made 
eighty-nine miles in one hour. 


A Cuban who has been for some time a resi- 
dent of Virginia is endeavoring to establish a 
Cuban colony in that State, to be composed of 
the best social class on the island. 


It cost the Prussian government 2,000,000 
francs to get up their military map of France, 
which surpassed even that in the possession 
of the general staff of the French army. 


There are in the United States 153 monas- 
teries, or religious houses for men leading the 
monastic life of the Roman Catholic church, 
aud 336 convents or cloisters for women. 


The governments of Great Britain and the 
United States have chosen Count Luigi Corti 
as the arbitrator, under the treaty of Washing- 
ton, upon all questions not comprised in the 
“Alabama” claims. 


Professor sg says Maine was the first 
formed land of the New World, that here the 
solid land first appeared—and here the “Law- 
rentian hills stood above the waters, and first 
showed to the world a rising continent.” ~ 


Icebergs are reported as very F agp) in the 
North Atlantic this season. wo of them, 
each estimated to be half a mile in length, re- 





They appear like great, flat, irregular moun- 
tains. ‘ 


The San Francisco Bulletin states that there 
is no church in that city “able to pay a sat 
to its pastor of more than four thousand dol- 
lars per annum, without making such a strain 
as will finally make it unpleasant for ministers 
and people.” 


A cheese weighing 3000 pounds is being 
made by S. R. Sinith, of Springfield, Erie Coun- 
ty. A $250 diamond ring is being mixed with 
the curd, as an inducement to make it sell. 
After exhibiting it in Buffalo it will be sold in 
five-pound packages. 


An international, exhibition is to be held in 
Peru, in December next. Itis the first affair 
of the kind ever held in South America, The 
chief prizes, open for competition to all na- 
tions, are two gold medals, valued at £200 and 
£100, respectively. 


During the past twenty-three years settlers 
in this country have sent $81,500,000 home to 
Great Britain at a cost to them of over $6,- 
500,000. Had tlie new money order system 
been in operation the thing could have been 
done for $4,500,000 less. 


The Hon. John Bigelow, Minister to France 
under President Lincoln, has recently pub- 
lished a review of the recent events in France 
and Paris, in which he expresses strong sym- 
pathy for the Commune, and criticises the 
Thiers government with severity. 


The worst persons in Indian raids are white 
men, deserters from the United States army, 
who have joined the aborigines, and who add 
the skill of the one race to the savageness of 
the other. “One renegade is worse than ten 
Turks” used to be said, and now one white 
Indian is worse than ten red ones. 


The number of passports issued to persons 
going abroad this year is far in excess of any 
— > The oe have ‘a ; : 
ty per day, but applications are ng 
fall off a Large numbers of our 
German residents have left the country this 
a to pay a brief visit to the “Father- 
land.” , 


The grand jury in New York, on Saturday, 
found bills of indictmert for manslaughter in 
the third degree against President Jacob H. 
Vanderbilt, ay mene James H. Brais- 
ted and Henry Robinson of the Staten Island 
Ferry Company, and an indictment of man- 
slaughter in the fourth degree against John K. 
Matthews, United States Inspector of Boilers. 


Dr. Lisle, of London, says that he has cured 
twenty-one cases of cholera out of twenty-five 
by administering a solution of five parts sul- 
phate of copper, to one hundred parts of dis- 
tilled water, about thirty drops of Sydenham’s 
laudanum, and four ounces of sugar and water. 
Dr. Drouet advocates a solution of castor oil 
in collodion, being applied with a brush to 
the abdomen. The mixture forms a water- 





proof film, which prevents perspiration, and 
vomiting and cramps are instantly arrested. 


cently passed St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 





OPEN. 
This useful article of Household and Office furni- 


ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the pu: for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 
HENRY L. ALBEE, 
Ne. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. 6m—eo 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Besten. 
C. W. Torys. H. R. Cuener. 
June 2. ly 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
June 24. BOSTON. 6m 


E. D. SPEAR, M. P., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washi nm street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of c , UPON ALL diseases. ® 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan, 28. 
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g ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


FE SEWING MACHINES, r 


Weed Family Favorite, 





W Wheeler & Wilson, C 

Flowe, ZEtna, H 
American, &c., BOs, 

I Sold for small installments as low as $5 per I 
Month, or may be paid forin Work Eas 

N athome. For Circulars and Terms address N 

RICE & PECK, 

(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 

Feb. 11. ly N} 





E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCEKS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberto « (R Bost 
Examination of Tite. y Meal Eatery i all ‘he 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, Stevens. 
Jan. 21. ° tf 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the ya known and 


most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 


eet, and the most pep 







This practical and eas- 
ily Machine 
has now 1 the test 


thorough 
em study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius Lave been uevoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with ° 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘“‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world, The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
ta?” Reliable and active mts and Canvassers are 

wanted for this popular Sewing Macias. throughout 
New England. Machines sold on Installments; 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 


F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 

FREDERIC VOGL, 
8. C. VooL. ly May 27. 

DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 

Known all over New England as 

THE SANATORIAN, 

has removed to his new = iit rooms, 87 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 


Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 











THE 
St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


Bin ple cad gnsisgeicean ofa HE 

Twelve. pel yes, “ ge “ P “ 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to those who get up 

clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 

MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 

407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 24. 6m 


Home of Health. 
Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at. much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transien 
rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 








he house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 
June 10. ly 
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Woman's Journal. 


1Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 23, 1871. 
CALL AND SEE US! 

The editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not alf the 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 


























FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTES! 


On and after September Ist, until the end | whose integrity is the most unquestionable, 
of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- | and whose sélection is most likely to secure the 


MAN’s JoURNAL to new subscribers for three 
months from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The political conventions, the annual meet- 
ing of the American WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssocraTIon, and the New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual in- 
terest. Knowing by experience that those 
who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we 
urge our friends to make a special effort to 
obtain campaign subscribers. We expect to 
add many thousand names to our list under 
this liberal arrangement. 











A Mass Convention under the auspices of } ang progress. In contrast to the cowatdly 


the State Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held on the 17th and 18th of October at Chilli- 
cothe, Ross County, Ohio. 








AN OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 

The entire proceeds of a table in the Wo- 
man Suffrage Bazar to be held in Boston, two 
weeks before Christmas, have been most kind- 
ly voted at the last Bazar meeting to the State | 
Suffrage Association of Ohio, if the women 
of Ohio choose to furnish one. We hope no 
“stone will be left unturned” to profit by this 
offer, and that women everywhere will work 
for this. Let committees be appointed in 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, to re- 
ceive and furward donations. Let the names 
of these committees be published in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, and in Ohio papers—and be- 
gin at once! 

R. A. 8S, JaNNeEy, Chairman Ex. Com. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL CAMPAIGN, 1871. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will address 
meetings the coming week as follows :— 

Lenox, Monday, 25th. 

Hinsdale, Tuesday, 26th. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles will address meetings as 
follows :— 

Sheffield, Monday, 25th. 

Monterey, Tuesday, 26th. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman will address meet- 
ings as follows:— 

West Granville, Monday, 25th. 

Florence, Tuesday, 26th. 

Arrangements will be made immediately in 
concert with the county associations to hold 
a series of town meetings in every suitable lo- 
cality in Hampshire and Franklin Countiés, 
announcements of which wili appear next 
week. Mrs. Margaret Campbell and Miss 
Mary Eastman will continue ih the field, and 
the entire State is to be thoroughly canvassed 
in behalf of impartial suffrage for men and 
women. 

It is hoped that the friends of the great 
cause of the enfranchisement of woman will 
aid the association in their efforts to spread the 
light and truth among the people. Let these 
meetings be fully attended by all who sympa- 
thize with the cause. 








OUR LAST WORD TO REPUBLICANS. 


As the representative alike of Woman Sul- 
frage Republicans, Prohibitionists, Democrats, 
and Labor Reformers—the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL has felt it imperative to preserve an atti- 
tude of neutrality between these various or- 
ganizations, demanding only that each and all 
should be true to Woman Suffrage. 

In like manner the editors, as Woman Suf- 
frage Republicans, have felt in honor bound to 
maintain an attitude of impartial neutrality in 
regard to the respective aspirants for the office 
of Governor. We have neither the power nor 
the right to dictate to the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts who shall be the standard-bearer 
of the party. Therefore we have expressed our 
willingness to support any Woman Suffrage Re- 
publican who receives the nomination of the 
Convention. We have expressed our sincere 
gratitude and regard for His Excellency, Gover- 
nor Claflin, and have demanded a Woman Suf- 
frage platform and a Woman Suffrage candi- 
date. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Jewell from the can- 


| what is actually done by both pulpit and press, 


vass, and the friendly attitude of Mr. Rice, 
have greatly tended to simplify and relieve the 
position of suffrage Republicans. Of the 
four Republican leaders, now prominently 
named as candidates for Governor, three at 
| Jeast are known to be friendly to our move- 
‘ment. We hope that Mr. Washburn, whose 
| views on the subject are not publicly known, 
| will prove to be friendly also, as he certainly 
| is not in any way committed against us. 
| Under these circumstances let us remind 
| Woman Suffrage Republicans that as between 
| the different candidates who are satisfactory, 
so far as their views on suffrage are concerned, 
| itis their duty to concentrate upon the man 
. whose character is the most worthy of respect, 








success of our principles and the harmony of 
| our party. Neutrality is not indifference, and 
| even neutrality has its limits. 

The division or defeat of the Republican 
party of Massachusetts this fall would be a 
national calamity. To avoid this division, 
every concession should be made except a 
concession of principle. No mere personal 
likes or dislikes should beallowed to place John 
Quincy Adams, an anti-suffragist, standing 
upon an anti-suffrage platform, in the office of 
Governor of the Commonwealth. No man’s 
aspirations to office should be allowed to con- 
flict with the public safety. 

Woman Suffrage Republicans of Massachu- 
setts, stand by your principles! Make the Re- 
publican party the standard-béarer of liberty 


evasion of the vital issue of Woman Suffrage 
by the Democratic Convention, insist on 4 
Woman Suffrage plank in the Republican plat- 
form. Put an earnest, pure, progressive man 
upon it. Let our motto be, EquaL Ricuts 
FOR MEN AND WoMEN. A REPUBLICAN 
Form of GOVERNMENT IN THE OLD Bay 
STate. LIBERTY AND UNION, NOW AND 
FOREVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE. 


THE PULPIT AND THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


If some eminent clergyman of the country 
should deliberately proclaim from ‘his pulpit 
—or if some one of the prominent religious 
papers should announce in a carefully written 
editorial, that what is a great crime in woman 
is a mere peccadillo in man, the community 
would very generally scoiit such ethics and de- 
nounce those teaching them. And yet this is 





and society in high places endorses the im- 
moral teaching, and complacently bows its 
head in assent. 





Our readers have already been informed of 
the movement recently inaugurated by the 
“Woman's Club” of Washington, who have un- 
dertaken to devise some plan by which they | 
can reclaim falien women and close the houses | 
devoted to the abominable traffic of harlotry. | 
They have put aside all the ordinary methods 
of “Magdalen asylums,” and, rightly, as we 
think, have recognized the “fallen women’’ as 
sisters entitled to human sympathy and aid, 
and not to be patronized as a sort of moral 
monstrosity whose conversion is to be sought 
as that of heathen under missionary process. 

The “Woman’s Club” who have undertaken 
this work seem to have a just appreciation of 
what is necessary. They propose to organize 
the work, and are endeavoring to have suitable 
trades and industrial pursuits taught in some 
properly managed school, where the women 
who abandon their immora) calling, amd are 
thus thrown out of their means of livelihood, 
may be taught some trade, craft or profession 
by which to make an honest living. They 
have called a public meeting in Lincoln Hall, 
which was crowded with a sympathetic audi- 
ence. The Club isin negotiation for the pur- 
chase of a large and commodicus building in 
which to locate the business college which 
they propose to establish for the benefit of 
these women. So they called on the audience 
for money to help on the good work they had 
begun, and received in‘reply large and gener- 
ous donations, which are still continued. 

Now one would suppose that in this noble 
work the ‘“‘Woman’s Club” would receive the 
sympathy and coiperation of all good Chris- 
tian men and women, and especially of Chris- 
tian ministers. But we find Rev. Dr. Boyn- 
ton of that city opposing the movement with 
so much of influence and power as he pos- 
sesses. Prompted by the efforts of the “Wo- 
man’s Club,” he preached from his own pulpit 
a sermon on the treatment of abandoned wo- 
men, in which he stated “that it is only fair 
that the woman should suffer for her crime 
while her companion in shame goes compara- 
tively free, as by nature and position woman 
has a greater power for good, so if this power 
be used fur evil the punishment should be the 
more severe.” “Only through conversion and 
church-membership” would he allow fallen 
women to return to good society, and, judging 
from the animus of the D. D., he would make 
their pathway in reform “a hard road to 
travel.” The Chicago Advance not long since 
taught the same spurious morality. In sub- 
stance, though we do not quote the words, it 
declared that it was the nature of the male sex 
through the entire animal kingdom to run to 
| sensuality—that the female sex was otherwise 
constituted, and therefore, for a woman to be 








guilty of licentiousness indicated greater de- 


pravity than for aman to commit the same 
crime, and society therefore was right in pun- 
ishing more severely the female offender. 
Both the Washington D. D. and the editor of 
the Advance are professedly ministers of the 
Christ who dismissed a fallen woman with 
the memorable words of pardon, “Neither do I 
condemn thee—go and sin no more.” Such 
teaching as theirs is anti-Christian, and is well 
calculated to bring both pulpit and press into 
disrepute, and Christianity into contempt. 

We find this false idea, that there is sex in 
guilt and crime, pervading society. Why not, 
when the pulpit dares be so recreant to truth 
as to teach it, and the religious press as to re- 
affirm it? The Western papers give us the fol- 
lowing scrap of history, which is, in effect, be- 
ing constantly reproduced in our towns and 


cities. 
“Two months ago,’ says the Chicago Post, 


“one B. F. Simmons eloped from St. Paul with a 
married lady, both of them leaving families be- 
hind them. Both were in ‘good society.’ 
Both were execrated. The other day both re- 
turned. The woman was met with reproaches 
and epithets. Old friends cut her on the streets. 
A divorce was demanded by her aggrieved 
husband. She was voted an outcast. How 
about Simmons? Simmons was a man, you 
see, and that makes a difference, you know. 
His wife and weeping friends welcomed him 
back with embraces—the poor, misled prodigal. 
His crories laughed with him and jostled him 
gaily on his gallantry. That night he drove 
around town with his family behind dappled 
greys, bowing and smiling patronizingly. Mrs. 
—no matter about the name—the other repro- 
bate—is literally spurned and driven from her 
home by all who knew her, while her paramour 
and the equal criminal has not even for a mo- 
ment lost his business footing, and is just as 
much the favorite in society as ever. For he 
is a man, you know.” ‘ 

The New York Tribune, in reporting arecent 
raid on the office of a detected abortionist, pub- 
lished the names in full, with the ages, employ- 
ments and residences, of the young women ar- 
rested there by the police. But the names of the 
men who accompanied these young girls, their 
seducers, their betrayers and partners in guilt, 
the Tribune carefully withheld for the present. 
Down with the woman! she has fallen! Let 
loose the hounds of society upon her! But, Oh, 
spare the youngman! He only follows out the 
promptings of his nature. 

Go farther yet, and you find thls idea incor- 
porated into legislation. Why not, again, 
since men make the laws, and it has beer set- 
tled for them by their religious teachers that 
licentiousness in man is not so sinful a sin as 
when woman is the criminal? The infamous 
“Contagious Diseases Acts” of England have 
their root in just such religious teaching as 
that of Dr. Boynton, and the Chicago Advance. 
“Tt is the nature of men to be licentious,” says 
the pulpit; “it is not so wicked as it might be, 
because, poor things, they can’t help it.” 
“And therefore,” adds the law by way of cor- 
ollary to this gospel, “this vice must be made 
safe for them.” Hence the “Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts.” Hence the diabolical legislation 
of St. Louis on the social evil, whose object is 
to make masculine lust legal, safe and respect- 
able. Hence the proposed legislation of San 
Francisco, and of other cities, concerning the 
same vice, for the same object. Every woman 
inhabiting a house of ill-repute is to be regis- 
tered, with her name and aliases, her age and 
former occupation, and “such other items as 
may be of interest.” She is to be licensed, 
subject to the insulting and disgraceful exami- 
nation of some drunken, lecherous, bestial 
official, who has managed to get an M. D. at- 
tached to his name, and is to pay for this in- 
sult with her own money, to be under the 
constant surveillance of the officials of the 
city, who are to act as spies on her incomings 
and outgoings, and to keep her within the 
limit of the fiendish laws made for her. When 
the character and antecedents of the men 
generally holding, office in our country are re- 
membered, as well as of its law-makers, one 
can easily imagine what their watch-care may 
be. 
All this, from the pulpit teaching of Rev. Dr. 
Boynton to the legalized vice and nastiness of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco social evil 
laws, we denounce as foul, immoral, unchris- 
tian—a blot on our nineteenth century civili- 
zation. The result of such teaching as that of 
Dr. Boynton is seen in the abominable legisla- 
tion of the country concerning the social evil 
—in the increasing and rampant licentiousness 
of men, who are excused beforehand for 
their vice, who hold the honor of women in 
light esteem, and set traps for the weak and 
unwary, as fowlers spread nets for the bird. 

It is time for women who love purity, who 
seek the welfare of the race, and who care for 
their own sex, to call things by their right 
names. Let the man who betrays a woman 
receive the same punishment as the betrayed 
woman. Treat them, at least, as equal part- 
ners in guilt, although often the man is ‘the 
greater sinner. 2mand of men the same 
continence, the same moral purity as is de- 
manded of women, and hold them as rigidly to 
the observance of the laws of chastity. This, 
women who control society can do, if they 
will. If they choose, they can banish the lib- 
ertine, the adulterer, the seducer, from good 
society, aud subject him to the same social 





outlawry 4s his victim. Either do this, or if 
we in our souls accept the ethics of Dr. Boyn- 
ton, and believe the gospel of lust and self-in- 
dulgence which he preaches to men, let us, as 
the Chicago Post counsels, “establish polyga- 
my at once, and elect Brigham Young Presi- 
dent.” 


WOMEN AS SHORT-HAND WRITERS AND 
REPORTERS. 


Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, the editor and proprie- 
tor of the American Journal of Phonography, 
contends that the art of short-hand writing is 
admirably adapted for women, and that, with 
ordinary intelligence, it can be made available 
after eight months’ study. Stenographic 
amanuenses are compensated according to 
their capacity, and ¢ t fail to earn, when 
regularly employed, from $600 to $1000 a year, 
easily. 

Since May, 1869, Mrs. Burns has been work- 
ing in the educational field—giving lectures 
in schools, and instruction in phonography. 
She has sought the introduction of phonogra- 
phy as a regular branch of study into the pub- 
lic schools, and has now in view the establish- 
ment of free classes for women in phonogra- 
phy and reporting, in Cooper Institute, the 
Normal schools, and in similar institutions in 
New York and other cities. Mrs. Burns gives 
several extracts from letters of editors, profes- 
sional men, and insurance officers, all endors- 
ing her statement that women excel as pho- 
nographers. Edward F. Underhill, who is 
considered the father of the present system of 
Official short-hand reporting, says of lady re- 
porters that they are skillful and competent, 
as much so as men in the same line of busi- 
ness, and that there is an increasing demand 
for them in lawyers’ offices, commercial houses, 
corporations, etc., to act as corresponding 
clerks. Mr. Devine, a phonographer, says, 
“As to the ability of women to become short- 
hand amanuenses, I am quite satisfied that it 
is, at least, quite equal to that of men. I have 
employed a great many persons in this capaci- 
ty, and my experience, briefly stated, is: only 
one of the large number of men whom I have 
employed has been as competent, or generally 
satisfactory, as the least competent of the la-. 
dies,” ° 

Let us addin closing, that while we have 
been writing the above, a gentleman has 
called at the office of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL 
to inquire if we could recommend to him 
some competent woman phonographer—and 
this is the third or fourth time, within a short 
while, that this inquiry has been made at this 
Office. 


“THE BALANCE.” 


This is the name of a new monthly journal 
published in Chicago. It claims to be devot- 
ed to the interests of humanity in general,and 
of woman in particular. -It promises to be 
fearless and outspoken on all subjects demand- 
ing the attention of the public, to incline to 
neither extreme, but to weigh all things impar- 
tially, and to be, to the best of its ability, what 
its name denotes, a balance. d 

Its editors are Mrs. Eliza Mackway, ‘‘ Ruth 
Hall,’ Dr. Odelia Blinn, Miss Mary Tomlin, 
and Miss Maria Hawley. We are told that 
Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm is expected ta take 
charge of the suffrage department, and Miss 
Laura Hubbard, late of the Chicago Times, is 
to edit the fashion department. Mrs. Han- 
nah B. Manford, one of the long-time editors 
of Manford’s .Magazine, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Babbitt, both of Chicago, have articles in this 
initial number; and will continue to write for 
it. 

A better class of women, truer, purer, or 
more upright, never engaged in any enter- 
prise. We are so happy as to have a personal 
acquaintance with them all. There is no lack 
of intellectual ability among them; they have 
all had newspaper experience, and we hope 
they may receive such patronage as will put 
them on a permanent financial footing. 

Misses Tomlin and Hawley are the proprie- 
tors of the new paper—two women with whom 
we were associated for years in Chicago; Miss 
Tomlin being the accomplished forewoman of 
the composing room—and Miss Hawiey the 
perfect clerk and book-keeper of the office of 
the paper of which we were associate editor. 
We recognize, in this paper, the realization of 
their long-cherished ambition. Proprietors, 
editors, and attachées, all, are women of the 
right sort—women whose struggle with life has 
been heroic—whose aim is of the grandest and 
loftiest—whose private histories might be giv. 
en to the world, and not bring a blush to the 
cheek of the most sensitive—whose whole soul 
is enlisted in the ever-enlarging and deepening 
struggle of the women of the world for pos- 
session of their long-denied right to grow to 
such stature of womanhood as accords with 
their womanly taste and woman ly capacity. 

We entreat the women of the West to come 
tothe help of the Balance. Subscribe for it— 
write for it—endorse it. If sustained, it will 
be a power for good, in the hands of the true 
women controlling it. ‘The office is in Room 
54, Reynolds’ Block, Chicago. Terms 1.00 year- 
ly. 














Punch says: “What in woman is called 
curiosity, in a man is grandiioquently magni- 
fied into the spirit of inquiry.” 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


Hon. Harvey Jewell has withdrawn from 
the field as a candidate for the Governorship 
of Massachusetts. “So far, so good.” 


The Golden Age complains of the conserva- 
tism of Col. Higginson. But cannot a man 
possess common sense without ceasing to be 
reasonably radical? Surely Higginsonian 
hunkers will do no harm.—Chiris. Register. 


The Springfield Republican says that a com- 
mon fault of women who write stories is 
“preaching too much.” What has it to say 
concerning the faults of men who write stories 
—Charles Reade, and Sylvanus Cobb, for in- 
stance ? 


James Oakley killed himself at Utica, N. Y., 
leaving a letter apologizing to his wife for the 
wrongs she had often suffered at his hands. 
There are mauy like Mr. Oakley who might 
follow his example and would be pardoned by 
their widows for leaving, even if they left no 
apologies.—Chicago Post. 


The New York Herald wants politics in 
every respect severed from education. How 
can this be while School Boards are composed 
almost wholly of politicians? Introduce wo- 
men, and the interests of the children alone 
will be regarded. 


A man in Charleston, S. C., was.lately sen- 
tenced to one dollar and costs for choking his 
wife. The defendant claimed the right which 
he had exercised, on the ground that he was le- 
gally married to the woman, and she was his 
property to do and deal with as he chose. 





The following unusual notice appears in the 
Atlanta Sun. Is this a victory for the Free 
‘Trade League, or what is it? 

NOTICE. 
I HEREBY consent for my wife, Mrs. E. W. 
MABBETT, to be a Free Trader from this date. 
J. M. Masserrt. 

Rey. Dr. Todd, in a late article in the Con- 
gregationalist, goes strongly against the coéd- 
ucation of the sexes. Most of his objections 
are very funny to any one who has seen any 
one of the thirty, more or less, of our Western 
mixed colleges in full operation. 


The Democratic State Convention, which 
met at Springfield, Mass., September 14th, re- 
ceived the Woman Suffrage Memorial sent by 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. What they did with it, nobody knows. 
We wonder if they themselves know ? 


The ex-Empress Eugénie is said to be in 
the habit of assuring her acquaintances, that 
she always loved Louis Napoleon—even be- 
fore she married him—but that, since their 
fall from power, his resignation to misfortune, 
and his patience in the midst of adversity, 
have raised her affection to the point where 
worship is supposed to begin. 


The United Presbyterian, of Pittsburg, has 
settled the Woman’s Rights question. Itsays: 
“We do know that when a ‘Christian woman’ 
appears as the champion or defender of the 
modern vulgarity commonly called ‘Woman’s 
Rights,’ she does a very foolish thing, and one 
for which no measure of contempt can be 
called extravagant.’’? Very many Christian 
women do defend this “modern vulgarity,” 
without encountering any measure of con- 
tempt from respectable men. 


Mr. MeNiece, one of the editors and propri- 
etors of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Daily and 
Weekly Gazetie, compliments the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL as follows:—“*The WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL is one of the best edited, best printed and 
most readable papers on our exchange list, 
which is quite large.” Mr. McNiece adds: “You 
may be pleased to hear that we have a com- 
bined city and county organization, in behalf 
of Woman Suffrage, composed of some of the 
most estimable men and women in the State.” 


The population of Nantucket has declined 
from about ten thousand at one period in the 
height of its prosperity to somewhat less than 
five thousand, according to the last census. 
Young men leave the island for employment, 
and women are largely in the majority. The 
stores are largely owned and conducted by 
women. Woman Suffrage is of course a popu- 
lar doctrine in Nantucket; why shouldn’t it 
be? The majority are to govern, we assert, in 
this country, and on this island, women are 
in the large majority, and are governed by a 
“few” men. 

The Horticultural School for Women, open- 
ed in Newton, Mass.,in June, 1870, has proved 
a successful experiment in the education of 
young ladies for gardening and the care of 
greenhouses. During the year, the young la- 
dies of the class have spent from six to eight 
hours daily in the garden or greenhouse, doing 
all the work except the heaviest and coarsest, 
and the returns of their industry have supplied 
a dozen or more families amply with vegeta- 
bles. Each has attended daily to recitations 
in botany, and other kindred studies. One 
of the young ladies is about to start a green- 
house and garden at Jamaica, and another at 
some point near Boston. 

“In many things women are the superiors of 
men, in many things our inferiors—never our 
equals. Ihold, with Coleridge, that there are 
souls masculine and feminine. If I were sud- 
denly asked to give a proof of the goodness of 
God to us, I think I should say that it is most 


manifest in the exquisite difference he has 
made between the souls of women and men, 





so as to create the possibility of the most com- 
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fortable and charming companionship that the 
mind of man can imagine.”—Arthur Helps in 
“Wor and Culture.” 


We do not know of any one who insists,that 
men and women are alike—there is equality 
‘between them, but a difference. Man and wo- 
man are the two halves of one whole—he is 
the masculine half—she, the feminine. 


The Boston Post erroneously states that 
Lucy Stone received twenty-one votes in the 
caucus of Dorchester, where she resides, as a 
Butler delegate to the Republican Convention. 
This is a mistake. Mrs. Stone’s name was 
neither on the Butler ticket nor on the ticket 
circulated by the Town Committee. In either 
case, her vote would have been much larger. 
But her name being upon neither of these 
tickets, Mrs. Stone only received the indepen- 
dent votes of those whose regard for her and 
for Woman Suffrage led them to vote for her 
in preference to one of the names on their own 
ticket. These votes were in part those of 
Butler men and in part anti-Butler—mainly 
the latter, because the Butler men were in the 
minority in Dorchester. 


A correspondent writing from Georgia tells 
the following :— 

A country farmer’s wife came to me for ad- 
vice, saying, “I don’t want todo nothin’ wrong, 
but do you think now it would be mighty wrong 
for me to take a few ears of corn, or some sich 
thing, now and then, and sell it, unbeknownst 
to Ben, to get things for my gals? He (said 
Ben) won’t ‘low nothin’ for the gals, but gives 
all the chances for larnin’ to the boys; and I 
do want to send my little gal to school.” I 
explained to the poor woman that “what was 
his’n was her’n,” and according to law, and in- 
asmuch as she worked harder than Ben did, I 
believed she had aright. The result was, the 
little girl went to school, and the big one had 
fresh ribbons on her hat, and a new pink dress, 
I smiled sweetly when I tried to count the 
ears of corn it took to pay the bill, but I said 
nothing. 

An interesting case was recently before the 
Supreme Court in Boston: Mrs. Thomas Nor- 
ton, as administratrix of her deceased hus- 
band’s estate, petitioning that certain moneys 
raised after his decease for the benefit of his 
family, and placed in the hands of trustees, 
should be put into her hands to be administer- 
ed on as part of the estate. Judge Morton, 
who heard the case, decided that this fund 
was no part of Norton’s estate, that before 
the widow can obtain relief her bill must 
allege, and it must be proved, that the funds 
were subscribed with the intention that they 
should be paid directly over to the widow for 
herself and children. 


The New York,Sun says that an extraordi- 
nary case is coming up in the Supreme Court. 
The plaintiff is a highly accomplished French 
woman, who married the proprietor of one of 
the largest and most popular hotels in the 
city. After ten years of wedded life her hus- 
pand sold the hotel for $100,000, and also some 
real estate in Worth street, but on obtaining 
the money he refused to live with her. Find- 
ing all entreaty useless, the wife went to the 
home of her parents in France, and was about 
to return, when her husbarid sent her several 
letters, requesting her not to come, as he 
would not support her. Before her departure 
he prevailed on her to give him a power of 
attorney to sell the property, and her counsel 
is about to apply to the court to revoke that 
instrument. The husband complains that his 
wife “is too old for him,’’ although they are of 
the same age. 


Our readers are aware that there is on the 
English statute book a law prohibiting mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. The 
London Law Times says :— 

After repeated exercise of the veto reserved 
to the Crown, the Queen has been advised 
by Mr. Gladston to confirm the Dill passed by 
the Legislature of New Zealand for repealing 


‘the prohibition against the’ marriage of a de- 


ceased wife’s sister. The reasons asserted 
for this tardy acceptance of a law long demand- 
ed by the colonies is that it has received the as- 
sent of the representatives of the apy so of- 
ten that further op ition to it by the home 
government woul unjust. Now that this 
marriage is legalised in an important colony, 
and will certainly soon be recognized in all our 
colonies, it will be impossible to maintain the 
restriction at home. It would be simply absurd 
to count that as acrime here which the law rec- 
ognizes as harmless in Canada or Australia. 
Another session of Parliament cannot pass 
without the formal repeal here also of a law 
that has not one argument in its favor save 
the theological one, and that is precisely the 
argument with which the Legislature has no 
concern. 

Everybody knows how the self-denying Irish 
people of our country deny themselves almost 
every luxury to send home a little money to 
Ireland to help a brother, sister, parent or 
friend to come out to America; but it will 
surprise many to know that in 1870 the amount 
so sent was $3,630,000 in gold, of which $1,- 
663, 190 was for prepaid passages. During the 
last twenty-three years, the sum of $81,670,000 
kas been so disposed of, besides what was 
sent through private channels. When we re- 
flect that nearly all this vast sum of money was 
earned by the hardest and most menial drudg- 
ery, that it was the real heart’s blood of the 
servants of our happy land, who will gainsay 
the statement that no nation or fragment of a 
nation on the page of history has ever excelled 
the Irish in surmounting the evils of poverty, 
ignorance and stupid legislation, or more pa- 
tiently worked to attain a more sublime result 
—the bettering of their social and physical 





condition? All honor to the race that has 
won a renown in peace second to none ever 
acquired in war! 


Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper, of Brighton, Iowa, 
who probably is surpassed by no person in the 
country in her practical knowledge of bee-cul- 
ture, in reply to the question whether bee- 
keeping will pay one who has no experience, 
answers that it undoubtedly will if one is 
contented to begin in a small way and enlarge 
his operations no faster than he gets knowl- 
edge and experience. Let him—or her, for it 
is just the work for women—purchase one or 
two stands of bees, care for them attentively, 
studying their habits, and experience will 
come as fast asthe bees increase. As to hives, 
most of the patented “improvements” are 
worse than useless. But some form of mova- 
ble comb hive is absolutely necessary to suc- 
cessful bee-keeping. The use of them makes 
the business a certainty instead of guess-work. 
With them bees can always be kept under- 
standingly, because their wants may be known 
and supplied—weak ones can be added ,or 
united with others, queenless ones supplied 
with “mothers,’’ and honey taken with ease 
from all that havea surplus. Mrs. Tupper is 
“authority” on these matters. By the way, 
Mrs. Tupper is a Massachusetts woman, a 
cousin of the late Prof. J. D. Knowles, of New- 
ton Theological Seminary, and was educated 
in Boston. 


A writer in the Atlanta, Ga., New Era bit- 
terly opposes the appointment of a woman to 
the vacant office of Librarian to the Young 
Men’s Library Association. Here are the 
formidable objections :— 


1. No lady will take it. A lady would 
rather fill some private position than thrust 
herself in such a public place, where she will 
have to come in contact almost exclusively 
with men, let them be ever so refined, ever so 
courteous. 

2. The responsible office of Librarian com- 
bines not only the duties of Librarian, but also 
in part that of Secretary and Treasurer. He 
sees to the collection of dues, and conducts a 
great deal of the correspondence, and therefore, 
no lady can perform the duties of Librarian by 
herself. She will be compelled to employ an 
assistant, a reliable one. The salary does not 
permit it; and if she ongmee a boy, much of 
the most important business will fall into ir- 
responsible hands. 

3. The homelike feeling which now pervades 
the rooms and makes each visitor feel at home 
at once will vanish, and we would feel like en- 
tering some lady’s parlor, ever anxious to be on 
our best behavior, never allowing ourselves 
any of those pleasant liberties, perfectly harm- 
less in themselves, but entirely out of question 
in the presence of a lady. Suppose half a 
dozen members should come in during an even- 
ing smoking cigars, and smoking should hap- 
pen tobe offensive to the Librarian? Mr. Edi- 
tor, imagine the result if you can! 

4. A man will be more agreeable than a lady ; 
he can become acquainted much quicker than 
a lady, and in many instances could induce 
persons to join where a lady could not. 

They must have queer sort of ladies and 


gentlemen in Atlanta. 


A volume of essays, by John Morley, has 
recently been published in London, under the 
title of “Critical Miscellanies.” Annexed to 
this volume is a translation of Condorcet’s 
Plea for the Citizenship of Women, reading 
for all the world like one of those conclusive 
and trenchant pamphlets or speeches which 
have lately assailed with success the bulwarks 
of prejudice. Condorcet was born in France, 
1743, and was prominent in the French Revo- 
lution of 1789. Mr. Morley belongs apparent- 
ly to the moderate (perhaps the best) support- 
ers of the cause, and seems of Plato’s opinion 
where in the Republic he argues for the citizen- 
ship of women, on the ground that if the best 
man is superior to the best woman, there are 
thousands of women superior to second-rate 
men. ‘Surely, not all men are superior to all 
women; the stupidest man to the ablest wo- 
man; one of the Dorsetshire male serfs to 
George Sand? If not, then what men are su- 
perior to what women?” Mr. Morley also re- 
fers to a curious little volume, published at 
Paris, 1673. “De l’Egalité des Deux Sexes, 
Discours physique et moral, on l’on voit l’im- 
portance de se Defaire de Préjuges.” 

“The writer,’’ says Morley, “gives a singularly 
good account of the way in which in primitive 
times the idea Seng supremacy would be 
likely to arise. was, in fact, owing to the 
operation of natural selection. Women, in 
seasons of pregnancy and lactation, would be 
less capable than men of carryingon the strug- 
gle for subsistence, and would, therefore, have 

ie@ out if they had not been essential to the 
—- of theirmale companions. That the 
idea of superiority should arise from this was 
natural enough among barbarians. Its con- 
tinuance in communities that, like some of 
those of our own time, have made partial ad- 
vances towards high civilization, is more 
wonderful.” ? 








DEMOCRACY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Memorial of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association was neither read nor dis- 
cussed in the Democratic State Convention 
last week. It was simply announced by the 
Chairman, referred under the general rule to 
the Committee on Platform, and smothered in 
the Committee. The facts are as follows :— 

At the last regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, it was voted to memorialize 
the State Convention of every political organi- 
zation this fall. Accordingly, a brief Memo- 
rial was prepared and placed in the hands of 
Thomas Riley, Esq., President of the Young 


Democracy, and of Hon. J. E. Fitzgerald, one of 
the Representatives of Boston in the last Leg- 
islature. These gentlemen, who are both pro- 
nounced friends of Woman Suffrage, agreed to 
lay the Memorial before the Convention and 
to advocate its claims if opportunity offered. 
It reads as follows:— 

MEMORIAL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

To the Democratic Party of Massachusetts, in 

State Convention : 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation respectfully request the Democratic 
party of Massachusetts, in State Convention 
assembled, to adopt a resolution affirming the 
right of women to the elective franchise under 
our form of government, and to take such 
other measures as in its judgment seem best 
calculated to enable the women of Massachu- 
setts to exercise this right. 

Women have the same personal and prop- 
erty rights as men. They should have the 
same power to protect their rights. Ina re- 
publican government self-protection takes the 
political form of suffrage. 

Women pay taxes, and should haye a voice 
in the amount and expenditure of taxes ;- wo- 
men obey laws, and should have a voice in their 
enactment. Impartial suffi for men and 
women will rev the only effectual safeguard 
of individual rights and personal liberty, the 
only practical guarantee against corrupt polit- 
ical combinations and class legislation. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 

JuL1a WARD Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 


Instead of offering the Memorial in person 
and advocating its adoption, our friends 
thought best to hand it to the President of 
the Convention, Hon. Edward Avery of Brain- 
tree, knowing that he too was favorable, and 


vention, as the importance of the subject and 
the character of the signers entitled them to 
expect. This wasnot done. The President 
merely stated that he had received a Memori- 
al from the Woman Suffrage Association in 
relation to Woman Suffrage, which would be 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Although public discussion of Woman Suf- 
frage in Convention was thus carefully prevent- 
ed, we understand that the matter was warm- 
ly discussed in the Committee on Resolutions. 

We are told that Hon. Thomas Plunkett of 
Pittsfield proposed to report a resolution 
against Woman Suffrage, the adoption of 
which would have pledged the Democracy to 
oppose it. This was voted down. The plat- 
form is silent on the subject, while it demands 
that “free amnesty and equal rights be assur- 
ed to all,’’ thus proposing to make even rebels 
the political superiors of womert. 

This action of the officers of the Democratic 
Convention indicates a determination on the 
part of the Democratic managers in this State 
not to allow Woman Suffrage to be discussed. 
It is not so much as named in connection with 
the New Departure. Not one in three of the 
members of the Convention were even aware 
that our Memorial was presented. This weak 
and cowardly policy is calculated to keep the 
Democracy of Massachusetts in a perpetual 
minority. How different from the progressive 
spirit of the Democracy of Wyoming, which 
has planted itself squarely upon the principle 
of universal suffrage! 

If, as we hope and believe, the Republicans 
and Labor Reformers adopt Woman Suffrage 
platforms and candidates at their approaching 
Conventions,many progressive members of the 
Democratic party will follow the banner of 
Woman Suffrage at the coming election, and 
will deplete the votes of the Democracy to 
swell the rising tide of public sentiment in fa- 
vor of equal rights and impartial liberty. 

H. B. B. 


ome. - ~<a _ 


TO THE WOMEN OF OHIO. 


In February last we published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL a “Call” to all Ohio societies 
and workers, to send in their names, as we 
wished to issue circulars of our plan of work. A 
few weeks latér, the “circular” of the plan of 
work of the Executive Committee was publish- 
ed in the JoURNAL, and mailed to all known 
workers and societies—also sent to every county 
editor. We have received reports from a num- 
ber of societies and neighborhoods, where 
they are working, though not in an organized 
capacity, and in various ways bave learned 
that the minds of women (and men too) 
throughout the State are alive to the subject: 
We are now entering upon a vigorous cam- 
paign. Women of Ohio! Are you doing your 
duty? Are you leaving nothing undone that 
may advance the work ? 

Mrs. M. M. Cole of Sidney, Mrs. M. V. 
Longley of Cincinnati, Mrs. E. D. Stewart of 
Springfield, and Miss Jane O. DeForest of 
Norwalk—all noble workers in the cause—are 
prepared to lecture anywhere in the State- 
We read that “lecturers are wanted’’—if so 
make your wants known, and we of the Com- 
mittee will do our best to send them. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL is open to us. Let 
us hear from each other through the JouRNAL, 
A few words will sometimes stimulate and 
give new impulse and strength. There is great 
need that the WomMAN’s JouRNAL be circu- 
lated in Ohio. It gives just the light that is 
wanted in every place. Let every sincere ad- 
vocate of Woman Suffrage become a self-ap- 
pointed agent to procure quarterly subscrip- 
tions to the JourNAL. It will be sent three 
months for fifty cents—only fifty cents for a 
campaign paper. Don’t write here and there 





to know what is being done, but take the Wo- 


supposing that it would be read to the Con- |, 


MAN'S JOURNAL, and you will learn more of 
the real status of the movement than by writ- 
ing to any one individual. When people ask 
if the cause is not “dead in Ohio” it develop® 
their own deadness, lukewarmness, or some- 
thing else. 

There is not a day of my business life that I 
do not meet with some new case of suffering, 
caused by inequality in the laws. Let us not 
fold our hands or remain silent till woman has 
the ballot, but seek the repeal of these. 

We want’ petitions in the hands of every 
true woman, that she may make use of her 
daily opportunities 1% secure names to them. 

A great work can bedonein this way. Send 
stamps, and printed petitions will be furward- 
ed to you by return mail. Twelve thousand 
names will surely Jead our wise law-makers to 
believe that women are in earnest in this 
work. There are eighty-eight counties in 
Ohio, and 137 names from each county will 
give us 12,050 names. Who will dare say that 
there is not that number of men and women 
in any county with souls large enough to say 
in sincerity of heart—‘*Let women have the 
ballot.” R. A. S, JANNEY, 

Chairman of Ex. Committee, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











BOOK NOTICES, 


STIMULANTs AND Narcotics. By Geo. M. 
| ata M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
ns. 


The objects of this work are to give a brief 
description and history of the principal Stim- 
ulants and Narcotics; to discuss in a manner 
at once scientific and popular their good and 
evil effects, as modified by race, climate, age, 
sex, individual temperament, habit, the state 
of health, and the progress of civilization, and 
to indicate the methods by which the enor- 
mous evils to which they give rise may be suc- 
cessfully opposed. So far, this is the first sys- 
tematic attempt of the kind that has ever been 
made. ; 
ATLANTIC Essays. By Thomas Wentworth 


Higginson. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
Mr. Higginson is one of the few writers of 


the day whose articles are always worth pre- 
serving in book form. The weekly articles 
from his pen, which for a year and a half have 
appeared in the WomAN’s JouRNAL, revised 
and rearranged by their author, would make a 
valuable and permanent addition to the litera- 
ture of the Woman Suftraze reform, in which 
Mr. Higginson has worked from the beginning 
with such unequalled wisdom and heartiness, 
that all feel safe to follow where he leads. 

Mr. Higginson’s admirers, the country over, 
will rejoice at the collection of his “Essays” 
which is now given tothe public. The perfec- 
tion of his style, the healthiness and robust- 
ness of his thought, the breadth of his sympa- 
thies, the common-sense that dominates his 
culture aud varied scholarship, the fearless 
honesty with which he utters his most radical 
opinions, and the genuine love of humanity 
which glows in all he writes, give a charm 
to this duodecimo volume that few of the books 
of the day possess. It contains the best por- 
tion of Mr. Higginson’s literary work for thir- 
teen years, and the versatility of his genius is 


shown in the themes of the several papers, and |. 


in the elaborate and exhaustive treatment they 
have received. “The Greek Goddesses,” “Sap- 
pho,” “Ought Women to learn the Alphabet ?” 
“On an Old Latin Text-Book,’’ are included 
in the collection, with others which have been 
received with the same appreciation as those 
we have quoted, 


Sonas oF THE Srerras. By Joaquin Miller. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


This volume has at last made its appearance. 
It is a duodecimo of 300 clearly-printed pages, 
adorned on the cover by a gilded grizzly bear. 
The chorus of praises raised by the English 
critics, and rehearsed on this side of the water, 
has created a curiosity that will make for the 
book a quick market. There are ten poems 
in the volume, varying in length from 10 to 66 
pages, and each of them is prefaced by a short 
metrical introduction. All relate to the life 
and scenes and passions of the border lands of 
civilization except the last three. The very 
spirit of wild regions is poured through all the 
rest, and there is enough strength and beauty 
in these songs to reward any lover of poetry 
who reads them. 

“Myrrh” reminds us of some of Byron’s po- 
ems, in which he has ostentatiously poured out 
his woes into the ear of the world, bewaiting 
his separation from his wife in ingenious verse, 
weeping crocodile tears, and winning to him- 
self the pity of half a century,—at the same 
time bringing on the head of his abandoned 
and wronged wife its bitter denuneiation. 
“Myrrh” is a poem of that sort. We read it as 
one reads fiction, only regarding its litsrary 
merits, until we took up the New Northwest, 
a paper issued in ‘Portland, Oregon, in 
which Miller’s poem was published side by 
side with a reply, written by his divorced wife, 
who is herself a poetess of no mean ability, and 
who does not belong at all to the die-and-make- 
no-sign class of repudiated wives. That put a 
new face on “Myrrh.” It was to us no longer 
a metrical heart-throb, a mere poetical fantasy, 
—but a poisoned bouquet—“pansies,”’since they 
are “for remembrance”—laid on the cheek of 





sting, and writhiog under the cunning poison j 
Whether the wife be the wronged or the wrong- 
ing party, we have no sympathy for the hus- 
band who uses his resplendent talents to pa- 
rade her misdoings before the literary people 
of two continents, and vice versa. Better far 
in such eases is that “silent grief” of the old 
song, “which stoops not to complain.” : 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Rev. Charles C. Shackford has accepted an 
appointment to a professorship in literature in 
Cornell Unitersity, which takes him from the 
Boston Board of Education. Mr. S. is well 
known for his fine scholarship, taste, and long 
experience as a teacher. 

Mrs. Child has the first article in the Aflan- 
tic Monthly for October. It is entitled “The 
Intermingling of Religions,” and is well worth 
reading, although many will dissent from some 
of the opinions there advocated. Col. Higgin- 
son has two articles in the same number, one, 
which we shall copy,“An Evening with Mrs. 
Hawthorne”—and the other, bound up in his 
“Atlantic Essays,” “On an Old Latin Text- 
Book.” Everybody ought to read Mr. Atkia- 
son’s paper on “Free Trade—Revenue Re- 
form,” for it is a clear presentation of a much- 

be-fogged question. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames’ “Eirene,”’ says’ 
the Springfield Republican, is not only “found- 
ed on fact,’’ but includes some very. important 
historical statements. The diary of the her- 
oine in the war of the Rebellion is, in substan 
Mrs. Ames’ own diary, just as Miss Alco’ 
“Hospital Sketches” were made up from that 
lady’s letters to her family. The account of 
Maryland Hights and Harper’s Ferry and the 
battle there in August, 1862, is a portion of 
Mrs. Ames real diary and letters, and she is the 
only Northern woman who was under fire in 
that battle, or who witnessed Col. Miles’ un- 
| fortunate surrender of Maryland Hights. The 
18th chapter of her novel was printed in the 
newspapers and copied into the London 
Atheneum in 1862, under the title of “Thé 
Battle of Harper’s Ferry as a Woman saw it.” 
It is a vivid description by an eye-witness wl 
knew how to describe what she saw. , 

B. B. Russell, 55 Cornhill, Boston, has issued 
a newsubscription picture, entitled “An Arm 
Full.” It represents a little girl who has invad- 
ed the sanctum of the old cat with her half 
dozen kittens; the little witch has as many as 
she can hold in her arms, and is about to carry 
them off against the earnest protest of the cat§ 
Price $2 percopy. Agents wanted. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have published the fol- 
lowing New Music: “Jeunesse Doree” (Gol- 
den Youth) by Syduey Smith; “Birdie, you 
have Told my Secret,” words by R. L. Cary, 
Jr., music by W. Adrian Smith; “There is a 
Green Hill far away,” words by Mrs. C. F. Alex- 
ander, music by Ch. Gounod; “The King and 
I,” words by Dr. Mackay;“The Day is Cold: 
and Dark and Dreary,” words by Longfellow, 
music by John Blockley; “La Polka de 'g 
Reine,” by Raff; and “The Jolly Brothers Ga- 


lop,” by Franz Budik 
Wals. y udik, arranged by Charles. 
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LADIES, 
Call and see DR. SAPP’S 
Walking Motion Treadle 
— FoR — ' 
SEWING MACHINES. 
The great humane invention of th x 
= ——- oo Se old, unnatural heel bf ton ation, 
‘machines sold for’ cash or on poh a rd derwene 
Ww. H. BUCKLEY, 


151 WASHINGTON STREET. . 
Sept. 23. at 


CITIZENS’ COURSE 


LECTURES, 
CONCERTS AND READINGS 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


, Leek at the Array of Talent. 
NOTE THE PRICE. 


, 





Oct. 6-HON. JAMES M. ASHLEY, of Im- 
peachment notoriety. Subject: “An Inside 
View of the Impeachment Struggle.” 

Oct. 13-ELIZABETH CADY STANTON— 
“The Coming Girl.” 

| Oct. 27—Mirse Le Be FOSS, the eloquent elocution- 

3 ist. 

Nov. 3-GRAND CONCERT—Madame Anna 
Bishop, Gilmore’s Band and Orchestra, and a 
host of resident talent. 

Noy. 0—OLIVE LOGAN—“Nice Young Men.” 

Nov 17—Pref, C.H. HITCHCOCK—Mt. Wash, 
ington Expedition, with elegant stereoscopic 
views of frost work, exhibited with calcium, 
light. 

Nov. 24—Mirs. SCOTT+SIDDONS—An Evening 
with the Poets. 

Dec. 1—-JAMBS T. FIELDS. 

Dec.8—B. P. SHILLABER—(Mrs. Partington.) 
Lecture without a subject. 

Dec. 15—Reve WASHINGTON GLADDEN,. 
of the Independent. Subject: “Help Your- 
selves.” 

Organ Concert each evening at 7 o'clock. , 

SEASON TICKETS............. a+ ae 9001.00, 

For Sale at the office of Tremont Temple, from 9 A. 

M. until 9 P. M. daily. 3t Sept. 23. 


4 T 

Miss Emily Stapfer, 
Ne. 1 Linwood Piace, Besten, 

Off South Street, next the Ramditch School House, 
ies at their Homes, 








his wife, the world witness only to the sad and 





graceful act of recognition—the wife feeling the 


Is prepared to wait “poe La to 
Dress and Champoo the Hair, to cut the Hair of Chil- 
dren, and to Renew and Remode| Braids, Chignons, 
Curls, &e. Dia Sept. 2. 
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Poetry. 


HER GARDEN. 
Hype Park, Mass., Aug. 20, 1871. 


ug. 
. LivermMore:—To you who knew Mrs. 
(Dear Mrs y slant trib: 


$= 





frien \. 

Mrs. Stuart’s friends would like to see the following 

oe in the Woman’s JOURNAL, if you care to print 
Mu.) 


The brook goes singing to the river, 

. Beneath the sighing pines; 

Among the flowers that used to give her 
Delight, no other in them finds; 

If flowers had souls, how these would shiver, 
Missing a sun which no more shines. 


Here, long ago, the winsome lady 
Came, and with patience wrought, 
Till brambly glade and wild nook shady 

Grew into this bright garden plot, 
And e’en the brook, in curve and eddy, 
Bore impress of her shaping thought. 


But here no more the flowers’ fond warden 
Will greet them, night nor morn; 

The soul seems gone from this fair garden, 
I walk in it forlorn. 

If flowers had hearts, these could but pardon 
My seeming cold neglect and scorn. 


Forget-me-nots look up still brightly, 
Like wistful azure eyes; 

The brook with fuller tones croons nightly, 
As griefs the noisy days disguise 

Break forth when stars are gleaming whitely, 
And find relief in passionate cries. . 


seaward flowing river glistens 
Beyond the shimmering pines ; 
By day, by night, my spirit listens, 
But never any token finds 
Borne backward o’er the sea-like distance, 
Yet cannot doubt that sun still shines. 
M.R. W. 
Hype Park, Mass. 





INTO THE SHADOWS. 


Iam just in the flush of life’s mid-day, 
The outlook is pleasant and bright; 

I have home, with the voices of children, 
A-singing from morning till night; 
Bright home, with the faces of children, 
A-glowing with sweetness and light, 

And I dread, looking on to the shadows. 


Life’s summer is cheerful and sunny, 

The air it is balmy and bland; 

I have friends, with their faces of kindness, 

Around me on every hand; 

Qear friends, with their love, and their good- 
ness, 

Making sweetness and light in the land, 

And I dread, looking on to the shadows. 


Yet I know that at life’s midsummer, 

The fall of the year is nigh, 

And I shudder to think of the changes 
Which will come as the years go by. 

How the friends will change and leave me, 
And the hopes will wither and die, 

As I go into the shadows. 


Ah blood! so red and so rapid, 
You will grow both thin and cold; 
Ah tresses! heavy and sheeny, 
Your hue will no longer be gold; 
And eyes, so keen and so piercing, 
You will dim, when, feeble and old, 
We go on into the shadows. 


T love not a feeble body, 

But I hate a feeble mind, 

To totter and fail, till the mind has grown 
Both deaf and dumb and blind; 

And little recks of what is before, 

And little of what is behind,— 

Ah! this is among the shadows! 


To look upon faces that pity, 

To look upon faces that shrink, 

To feel all this but dimly,— 

Ah Christ! what should we think 

Of life, when thus we have tried it, 

And stand upon death’s brink, 

Were there naught beyond the shadows ? 

Harrie TyNnG GRISWOLD. 

CoLumBvus, WIs. 


Hliscellany, 


MY STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, - 














[From the Congregationalist.} 

Hiram came in and unbuttoned his over- 
goat, and hung it up without speaking. 
There was always something prosy about 
Hiram and me. I suppose there always will be. 
It’s in us, both of us. I don’t know that we 
should have got married, if it hadn’t been—it 
is such a prosy thing to get married about 
here, 
You go right along, you know. You see so 
little of anything but each other, and the 
quarter’s bills, and measles, and Thursday 
evening meeting. 
You don’t read much poetry, and you don’t 
see much company, and it isn’t often there’s a 
concert, and it isn’t once ayear that you read 
a novel, and that is when you have the influ- 
enza—and I don’t think, all things considered, 
that anything is quite so prosy as a novel and 


But on the whole I’m not sorry about it. I 
don’t think we should have been any happier 
if we’d been the other kind of people; for I 
often tell Hiram there is another kind of peo- 
ple, after all. 

“Is there ?” he says. 
Paulette.” 

And I don’t suppose he does. And so we 

jog along. 

Happy ? 

I’m not used to writing for newspapers. I 

never tried to do such a thing before in all my 

life; and when you ask meif we're happy, if 
Hiram and I are happy, Igeclare I don’t know 

what to say! 

Happy? 

I believe that I never have stopped to think, 

since I was married, whether I was happy or 

not. I used to think a great deal about it be- 
fore. All girls do—cry about it nights when 

they’re not too sleepy. Since I’ve been mar- 

ried, I have not had the time to think about 

that nor anything. 

Now that it comes up, it seems such a ridic- 

ulous question! Hiram and I happy? I 
should like to know what business a man and 
his wife have to be anything else! Of course 
Hiram and I are happy. 

Of course, at least we were that evening 

when he came in and unbuttoned his over- 
coat and hung it up before he spoke; gener- 
ally he spoke just in latching the door: “There, 
Paulette ?”’ or, “How’s the baby ?” or, at least, 
what a cold night it was! 

Now that was what made me say that Hi- 
ram and I were prosy. Some people would 
have gone off like a needle gun if they'd had 
what Hiram had to say. Hiram just unbut- 
toned those buttons, six of them, slowly, and 
he hung his coat up by the loop, and took off 
his woolen comforter. 

Then he came to the fire, and then I saw 
how white he was, and then I felt myself turn 
sick and faint in my chair. 


I was holding the baby, and I could not 
jump. And if I pushed him down he would 
have cried at the top of his lungs for an hour. 
Solran and emptied the sugar out on the 
dining-room table, and sat him down there, 
and the children came running in, and I shut 
them all in, like flies in a molasses jug, and 
went back and got down on my knees by 
Hiram. 
**You’ve had another!’’ said I, and I said it 
fast and hot. 
“Yes,’’ said Hiram; but he said it slowly. 
“Worse 9” 
“The worst one yet. I was helping about a 
barrel. Don’t worry, Paulette; I’ve got over 
it now; it was three hours back. I was only 
pushing a little at the barrel.” 
“Dincks shouldn’t have let you!’ said I. 
“Dincks wasn’t in,” saidhe. “He’d just run 
over to the office. The boy couldn’t do it 
alone. It was flour. I choked and fell, 1 
think. It wasn’t so much the bleeding as the 
faint. They took me into the counting-room, 
and I lay across two chairs till I got over it. 
I'm quite over it now, Paulette. My lung 
isn’t very sore. I wish, Paulette, that you 
wouldn’—” . 
And there, before my eyes, he choked an 
dropped again. 
Well, 1 got him to bed. He wouldn’t listen 
to a doctor. We couldn’t afford it, he said, 
and we couldn’t. And what could he do? 
and what could I? SolI got him to bed my- 
self, and I declared I couldn’t tell which wor- 
ried me the most for an hour or so, that Hiram 
was going into the consumption, or what 
a colic those children were getting over the 
sugar-bowl! But that, I suppose, was be- 
cause Iam prosy. Four children with colic, 
to a prosy person, seems at the time of it so 
much worse than anything else that can pos- 
sibly happen. 
By one o'clock he was over it. He slept, I 
think, and had a cup of tea, and roused, quite 
bright and strong. So he sat up in bed, and 
finished his sentence :— 
“—-Wouldn’t worry,’ said he, beginning 
where he left off. 
“Dear me!’ said I, for he frightened me, 
I came and sat down on the edge of the 
bed. I was tired enough to drop, and worried 
enough to cry. 
*Don’t!” said he. 
“J don’t mean to,” said I. 
“No,” said he, “I know you don’t.”’ And 
then he lay back again upon the pillow. 
“Hiram,” said I, “it might just as well 
come now as at any other time.” 
“Just as well,” said Hiram. 
“Jt’s'better than to worry along so.” 
“A great deal better,” said Hiram. 
“You must tell Dincks to-morrow.’’ 
“I shall,” said he; “I'll dissolve partnership 
this week—if I knew who was going to sup- 
port the family.” 
“Ll support the family,” said I. “For who 
would if I couldn’t? I'll support the family 
if you'll only go to sleep.” 

“Very well,” said Hiram;.and I don’t sup- 
pose he had the least doubt of it. So he 
turned over and went to sleep. 

Hiram went to sleep; but I didn’t. The 
children cried till three. From three to six I 
sat up in the rocking-chair to think. There 
was just so much thinking to do, you see, and 
‘I can’t think very well unless the house is stil! 


“Well, I don’t know, 





an influenza taken together. 


how—and it’s never still at our house except 
when all the children are asleep. So I sat.in 
the rocking-chair till six; and at six it was 
time to build the fires. 

By this time I had it seftled. Hiram saw as 
much when he waked and looked around. I 
think Hiram had a great deal of confidence in 
me if there was anything to be settled; and 
that’s more than you can say of most men; at 
any rate, if a man’s wife can make good muf- 
fins, and doctor the children through whooping 
cough, he doesn’t generally expect much more 
of her; at least, that’s the way with men about 
here. But my husband is different. 

After breakfast (he ate a little gruel himself, 
while I crumbed up the children’s mili), he 
says:— 

“Well, Paulette ?”’ 

And I said, “I’ve got it, Hiram.” 

“I’m very glad,” said he, with a dreadfully 
worried sigh; he looked most too worried to be 
very glad. He asked me to sit up on the bed 
and tell him all about it,and to send the chil- 
dren off—so I knew how worried he must have 
been. So I sat up on the bed and I told him 
my plan, for I'd got it very clear to myself, be- 
tween three and six, and it didn’t take half a 
minute. 

“Hiram,” said I, “I can’t teach.” 

“No,’ said Hiram; “I don’t think you 
could.” : 
“Even if Sarah Pratt hadn’t the district, for 
a year to come; and her mother blind; and 
her father with that leg.” 

“Yes,’? said Hiram. 

“And plain sewing wouldn’t earn our salt.” 
“I don’t see how it could,” said Hiram. 
“There are so many of us. It never did seem 
to me before, Paulette, as if there were so 
many.” 

“It never did to me,” said I. “And now,” 
said I, “I'll tell you how I've got it. I’mgoing 
to take the business.” — 

“The what?” said he. 

“The business,’’ said I. 

“Whose ?”’ said he. 

“Yours!’’ said I. 

“Well, I never!” said he. 

“Of course you never,” said I; “you never 
had the chance to.’’ 

“But W. I.” said Hiram. 
dry goods without W. I.!” 
“As if I couldn’t manage all the W. I. gro- 
ceries there are in the store?” said I. 

“Why, yes,” said Hiram, “as if you could 
not! Well, I gever!’’ said he. 

“But Dincks wouldn’t have another clerk,”’ 
said Hiram; “you couldn’t make him put up 
with the putter of more than one clerk round, 
if it were to save his soul. Dincks is set.” 

“Dincks is sensible,” said I, “and so am I. 
Do you think, I should like to know, that I’m 
going to support the family from being any of 
Dincks’ clerks ?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said Hiram, “what 
you’re going to do.” ; 

“I’m going into partnership, to be sure,” 
said I. 

“You’re not, though,” said Hiram. Then 

he raised himself upon his elbow and began to 
look so bright! 
“Pm going into partnership,” said I, “in dry 
goods and groceries with Frank Dincks. I’m 
going to buy you out (1 can borrow you out, 
at least,) and pay you any interest you'll 
name.”’ 

(It was the first time Hiram had laughed 
since the attack came on.) 

“But,” said he, “I believe a business con- 
tract between husband and wife won’t hold. 
It seems to me a wife can’t legally make acon- 
tract anyhow; something like it; what of that, 
now ?” 

“You can make a wife a present, I sup- 
pose?” said’T. 

“Of all I’m worth? Why, yes. That will 
do. Whatelse, Paulette? I guess we could 
get over that. What else?” 

“Then,” said I, “I’m going to add that five 
hundred of mine that father gave me.”’ 

“No, you’re not,’ said Hiram; “I won’t 
touch that.” 

“Nobody wants you to touch it,” said I. 
“I’m going to add that five hundred if Dincks 
needs to be bought over. In fact, I don’t 
know but I shall, any way. The shop needs 
an éntrance on South street, and the candy 
ought to be Southmayd’s, every stick of it, and 
the balmorals Frank Dincks gets are enough 
to scare trade clear the other side of the river! 
Now, Hiram!” ‘ 

“Oh, dear me, Paulette!’ said Hiram. 

“Of course it’s dear you,” said I, ‘‘or I 
shouldn’t be doing it. Now, Hiram, I under- 
stand dry goods and groceries, don’t 1?” 

“You’ve always understood everything I 
understood,” said Hiram. ; 

Hiram is an honest man. 

“And I can make money on it, can’t 1?” 

“Of course you can,” said Hiram. 

“Then I’m going to do it,”’ said I. 

“But you'll get molasses on your dress! Oh, 
dear me!” said Hiram. 

“Asif I never got molasses on my dress at 
home!” said I. “I’m going to see Dincks this 
minute ;” aud I got up and put on my bonnet: 

Hiram never said a word, and he looked 
pleased. 

I'd got my bonnet on and got to the door. 


“If it had been 





—perhaps I don’t think often enough to know 


Then I stopped. There was one thing he 


its coming up, and I couldn’t seem to bring it 
up. He was lying with his eyes shut—as pale 
as chalk—and smiling to himself. 

“Well, Paulette?” for he saw I waited 
round. 

“I suppose you see’’— 

“That I’ve got to be housekeeper? O yes, 
Isaw that at the first. WhenI get up from 
this, I can manage very well. It’s not like 
lifting hogsheads. I'll see to that. Don’t you 
mind that.” 

But I did mind it. I couldn’t help it. To 
see him lie so patiently and take it in—for I 
knew he took itin. To wash the dishes, and 
run after the children, apd set the table, and 
chop the hash, and do all the little fussy, fret- 
ty, worrying woman’s jobs! After being 
brought up tobeaman! if he hadn’t been 
brought up, it wouldn’t have seemed so, for it’s 
bringing up that makes the difference to my 
mind, and I declare I minded it a minute— 
couldn't help it—till Hiram called me back and 
kissed me. 

“My dear,” said he, “you’ve done it all your 
lifé for me. If I’ve lost the power to go to the 
store, and you’ve got it, I hope I'm man 
enough, Paulette, to be a good housekeeper. 
Now run and see Dincks as quick as you can! 
You're such a hand to see to things, Paulette!” 
Now, how many men do you know would 
have done that? I never saw another one. 
I don’t think there is another man in the 
world like Hiram. 

. “We'll get you well between us!” said I, 
half laughing and half crying too, “and if I do 
pretty well, we'll hire Mary Smith, and you 
shall go off somewhere and board a fortnight in 
a four-dollar-a-day hotel for a change! Or 
perhaps the mountains, Hiram, in our old 
buggy, with Mr. Perkins’ Jim!’ 

And with that, I was off to the store, and 
Hiram’s face went with me, with such a “set- 
tled” look, it makes me wicked to think back 
and remember now. ' 

Now I'd known Frank Dincks ever since I 
was a baby. I saved him from drowning once 
on the mill-pond, and I beat him at the skat- 
ing match in ’59. Dincks was the last man to 
make me trouble. ; 

“Iv’s an idea,” said he. Ile was sitting ona 
flour-barrel with his feet on the counter, when 
I went intotellhim. “It’s not a bad idea;” 
he took down his feet. “Some people would 
think it Wasn’t a woman’s sphere, but I don’t 
make so much of that against the smash-up of 
the firm. It’s toooldafirm. Ill think about 
it, and come over to night. Tell Hiram not 
to worry. I'd as lief have you as him as far 
asI know, any day. I’ll-be over this evening, 


tell him.” 
Now what do you think Dincks had to say 


when he came over that very evening, Hiram 
and I sitting so bright and happy, talking the 
new plans over in the dark? : 
You'd never guess it, 1 know, aor would I, 
and I’ve lived in Massachusetts all my life. 
Dincks never did himself, till that very night. 
Minute he came in, I knew something was 
wrong. 
“It’s a shame, I declare,” said he; he sat 
down while I lighted up, and he looked at Hi- 
ram in a worried sort of way. 
“Fact is, it can’t be done!” said Dinck. 
“T should like to know why not?” said I. I 
was so disappointed and taken all aback, I de- 
clare, I set the baby on the table, and put the 
lamp into the crib and tucked it up. 
“The laws of the State of Massachusetts 
forbid it?’ said Frank Dincks. “I’ve been 
over to see Bean aboutit. It’safact. A mar- 
ried woman cannot carry on business in part- 
nership with any one. That's one of the im- 
provements our Legislatures make in these 
days. There isn’t a crook nor a corner by 
which we could get you in, and Bean tried 
his best for half an hour. You couldn’t be 
my partner with nor without your husband’s 
consent. I declare itis too bad,” said Dincks, 
“Tl get a divorce!” said I, for I was angry. 
“Well, well,” said Hiram, ‘‘we must think of 
something else.” 
But we both could see how hard he took it. 
Frank Dincks got up and went away. 
“Oh, Hiram!’ said I when he’d shut the 
door. “I wish you hadn't married a woman!” 
“Well, well, well,” said Hiram, tired half to 
death, and coughing too, “it can’t be helped.” 
I suppose he meant the laws. ‘ 
That wasa yearago. We've never thought 
of anything else. We're living on our princi- 
pal—yes, of course; and what there'll be left 
to live on soon wouldn’t board a chicken, I 
can tell you. I never saw a man so changed, 
and worn, and worried out, in one year’s time, 
as Hiram Bent is. Giving up that shop, and 
fretting for those children, are rasping him to 
death. I’m so downhearted and disheartened 
myself, that I declare, I don’t know how to 
pull along. Hiram’s lung is in a dreadful 
state. We’re ’most worn out, and it doesn’t 
seem as if we saw aninch ahead or ever should. 
It can’t be helped. Can’tit? We sent to 
Boston to a lawyer with a bigger name than 
Bean. He said it couldn’t. Well, I don’t 
know. If that’s the kind of law that men 
have for women, I don’t know about it’s not 
being helped. Nor Hiram either. , 

I never thought to see the day when I 
should say: Shame to the Old Bay State! 
But I write it down, and I write it down again: 
Shame on the Old Bay State, for the laws its 





hadn’t thought of, and I couldn’t go without 


And I could have told you in the first place, 
when you asked me fur a story (I’m such a 
prosy person), that that was all I had to say. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Emma Marwedel sums up, in the Washing- 
ton Chronicle, the opportunities which are now 
afforded for the practical education of women 
in England :— 

First—The milliner and dressmaking house 
in London is founded on shares. It contains 
every comfort for forty young ladies. They 
work never longer than eight hours daily. A 
piano, a large library, instruction in different 
branches of science, gymnastic exercises, and 
visitors, fill their leisure time. Two French 
forewomen and two lady superintendents man- 
age the business and the house. Their fifteen 
hundred customers, belonging to the highest 
ranks, are at the same time shareholders. 
The second year, 1867, when the writer visited 
London, gave a dividend of six per’ cent. to 
the shareholders; and, after distributing $10,- 
219 to the working-women as their part on 
shares, a fund of $600 was left. The general 
behavior is excellent. 

Second—The institutions for the employ- 
ment of needle-women, especially established 
to abolish middle men. There are seven of 
them. The largest and oldest daily employs 
350 women, while six other smaller ones alto- 
gether give work to 4C0 more. The women 
work socially in light, lofty rooms, with the 
best result. According to the annual report, 
wages are rising from forty-five to fifty per cent. 
above the customary wages in shops; they 
work no more than nine hours a day. 
Third—The Institution to Promote the Em- 
ployment of Women is a united group of dif- 
ferent establishments, enlarging from day to 
day. They are for teaching hair-dressing, 
glass-cutting, ivory-cutting, electro-plating, 
book-keeping, watch-making, jewelry, law- 
copying, nursing the sick, telegraphing, pho- 
tographing (the most distinguished establish- 
ments of photographs are in the hands of Eu- 
ropean women), apothecary business (lately 
very much practiced), and studying medicine. 
Besides these twelve establishments, it keeps 
a register for women’s employment, without 
exacting payment for it. When necessary, 
money is lent to young women, and their later 
establishments are encouraged by the society 
and their different papers. 

Fourth—The Army Clothing Factory. This 
is a copy of a French institution founded by 
the State, and entirely self-supporting. 

Fifth—A Female Art School, in connection 
with Kensington Museum, and practical in- 
struction in lithography, designing patterns, 
in sculpture, wood cutting and carving, and 
porcelain painting. 

Sixth—The Working-Women’s College. Its 
plan originated from the working-men’s sav- 
ing schools in Germany, with the exception 
that Dr. Elizabeth Garrett lectures on physiol- 
ogy, and classes in mathematics and logic are 
taught, 
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THE ADIEU OF THE ENGAGED. 





[By George Alfred Towsend, in Chicago Tribune.} 

Nothing is so pretty as to see the engaged 
folks part on Monday morning—the fowler to 
go back to business for a whole week; the en- 
snared to stay at the Cape, counting the days 
of his absence. To see this scene, you must 
get up at six of the clock, for it is the early 
train that the young man of business must 
take. The young man, in his duster, a little 
d out, slips down with his valise; and 
at the foot of the stairs, spying the inexorable 
omnibus, haltsa minute to let the bird catch 
up to him. Also alittle worn with early ris- 
ing and late last evening, the bird hops down- 
stairs in her yellow morning plumage, and for- 
mally shakes the young man by the hand; and 


to look back with that glance which is the re- 
spectful yearning of all that he knows or hopes 
for, it meets, already fixed, the bird’s farewell, 

ured out of her eyes like a note of melody. 
That look is the living solace of the week, the 
one ration on which love must march for six 
days, till Saturday brings another rendezvous. 
It is the pledge, better than oath or affirmation, 
that neither is to be forgotten by the other; 
although the true parting, as we all know, took 
place elsewhere, as above stairs—perhaps in 
the room of the old bird, who graciously as- 
sented, and lived back thirty years in the 
sound of her daughter’s kiss, 

The three fond periods of life are the first 
consciousness of love returned; the summer 
last before marriage, when all the course is 
smooth; and, next, the early months of the 
first baby, when the man feels a little queer 
and the woman is perfectly self-possessed 


n. 

The woman engaged, once fully and distinct- 
ly in love, is the highest type of human fideli- 
ty. See this one, abandoned to a week of the 
longest ennui possibie to her nature—the ab- 
sence of her affianced. A man would, per- 
haps, balance it by the violence of his pleas- 
ures and smother expectation in gayety. Like 
a vestal who knows not the day nor the hour 
when her master cometh, the engaged woman 
becomes, for his sake, the subject of her own 
exalted respect. Her body and soul, her walk 
and conversation, are purer to her eyes be- 
cause they have been promised away. She 
draws around herself the circle of the solemn 
church, and all society falls beyond the line. 
But one man can cross it. The beach, the 
ball, the promenade, the bath, etherealized and 
no longer partaken in romp and volatility, find 
her still higher above reproach each Saturday 
successively; till, at last, when the season 
ends, and with it the last campaign of her 
beauty, she abdicates, like Zenubia, without 
an accusation, a secret,or a lament. A wo- 
man in love knows when her mind is made 





men have made! 


up; a man thinks Le does. 





as he recedes, and turns once at the threshold , 
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BY MRS. MARY T. DAVIS. 


[We copy the following excellent article from 
the Golden Age. It is in Mrs. Davis’ best 
style, just, noble, serious, reverent and truth- 
ful. From our heart we thank her for writin 
it.—Ep.] ‘ 

It was with a feeling of pain and sadness I 
read in the Golden Age of August 26th, an ar- 
ticle on “Free Love,” by Mrs. Mackinley. I 
regretted that a young woman of her rare en- 
dowments should have been led into so grave 
an error, one that I would have saved her from 
if ible, as if she were my sister or child. 

is error consists, first, in the doctrine of 
giving free rein to passion, which is perverted 
love, as shown by these words of Mrs. Mackin- 
ley:—“I am perfectly willing to accept all that 
can, by any — be conveyed by the 
words Free Love, as I accept my lower na- 
ture.’ That is, the writer accepts the “‘ordi- 
nary and repulsive association with these 
words,” as well as-their transcendental signifi- 
cance, and is ready to seé all restraint re- 
moved from human nature, on the animal 
plane no less than the spiritual. The argu- 
ment is that “the wild and the instinctive va- 
garies of humavity, seekiug the true laws of 
Love,” should be allowed unlimited scope as 
a necessary prelude to the highest develop- 
ment. Our sanguine friend, inspired by the 
enthusiasm with which she seizes what scems 
a new and grand idea, and borne onward and 
upward by a gue of poetic fervor, little 
dreams of the disasters into which she would 
plunge the world, by thus letting loose the un- 
tamed passions of mankind. The highest re- 
straining power, self-command, needs all the 
assistance that wise legal enactments, lofty 
moral precepts, and an enlightened public sen- 
timent can render. It is not by unlimited self- 
indulgence, but by rigid self-control, that the 
character grows into harmony, beauty, and 
strength; and the attainment of this inmost 
power is greatly aided by the safeguards thrown 
around us by our fellow beings. 

In the Buddhist “Path of Virtue,” it is writ- 
ten:—“If one man conquer in battle a thou- 
sand times a thousand men, and if another 
conquer himself, he is the greatest of conquer- 
ors.” This noble form of conquest is not 
taught by the sophistries of those who would 
bring “instantly the millennium” by removing 
all outward restraint, not only from the “high- 
er love of the spirit,” but from the fierce im- 
pulses of passion. Vain effort! Freedom 
would at once degenerate into license, and or- 
der, which is “Heaven’s first law,” into anar- 
chy andchaos, Psyche must free herself from 
the dominion of Venus, before she can rise 
to the abode of celestial Love. Let the soul 
gain a strong and steadfast mastery over sense, 
and the dwelling of the gods is reached, albeit 
hedged about by the sanctions of morality and 
law. 

In the second place, Mrs. Mackinley’s error 
consists in an utter repudiation of “legal or 
religious marriage.” It is not strange thatone 
who dwells upon the sufferings that are liable 
to follow in the track of false unions, or those 
existing on any other basis than mutual love, 
should come to regard the institution itself as 
at fault, and an “iron despotism” that should 
be set aside. But this is building up a theory 
on exceptions. I grant that legislation on this 
subject is imperfect. The law-makers of the 
world have in some dim sense divined “‘the 
heart’s ideal of monogamic marriage,” and 
have endeavored to make their enactments 
tally with this “higher luw”’ But they have 
blundered, first, by creating a legal inequality 
between man and woman in marriage; and, 
second, by affording too limited means of re- 
lease from it to those unendurably oppressed 
by thisinequality, or who find by bitter expe- 
rience that they have willfully or ignorantly 
made the fatal mistake of not conforming to- 
the conditions of so intimate and sacred a re- 
lation. Theodore Tilton’s noble and humane 
words on this subject should be heeded and 
acted upon by our legislators. ‘There should 
béa door of legal escape, and a city of refuge 
in public opinion, for the wrongly mated whose 
loveless lives are daily embittered by a refine- 
ment of slow torture that leaves no outward 
scar, but wrings the heart with unspeakable 
anguish; for women who find themselves and 
their children subject to insult and injury from 
passionate and ferocious companions, and for 
women with husbands made savages and fiends 
by strong drink, who see their homes desolated 
and desecrated, their children cruelly assault- 
ed, and are themselves exposed to brutal abuse, 
and the horrible fear of adding other helpless 
victims to the domestic holocaust. The polit- 
ical economist, and the patron of social sci- 
ence, should hold it an imperative duty to see 
that women have the means of escape from 
subjection to such besotted and maniac mon- 
sters, in order that society may be saved frem 
the imbecile, discordant, vicious and murder- 
ous product. For all the victims of false mar- 
riages, the hand of law should be stretched 
out in merciful deliverance. In view of their 
misery, how narrow and heartless is the effort, 
on the part of respectable moralists, to create 
a public sentiment against their lawful and 
honorable release—to emphasize the doctrine 
that ‘when once a marriage is made and con- 
summated, it should be as fixed a fact as the 
laws of nature.” 

This sweeping assertion can be made only 
of conjugal unions based on and fostered by 
affection, and then we may say, not that they 
“should be,’ but they are by nature perma- 
nent. The trouble is, there is too little love in 
the world. In all the relations—between broth- 
ers and sisters, parents and children, friends 
and neighbors, husbands and wives, there is a 
dearth of pure affection. People do not even 
love themselves as they ought; if they did 
they would not debase the temple of the spirit 
by sensual indulgence, but strive, “whether 
they eat or drink, or whatsoever they do,’’ to 
have “the body sit lightly on the soul.” Py- 
thagoras controlled the instinct for physical 
gratification, and rejected the temptation to 
personal aggrandizement so as to live for the 
sake of wisdom, and his ear caught the music 
of the spheres. But too often self-love degen- 
erates into selfishness, and the higher faculties 
are submerged. When this demon. presides 
over the conjugal relatiori, the angel of love is 
banished from the hearthstone. Love is unsel- 
fish; it seeks the good and happiness of the 
beloved object. When this divine principle 
reigns in the hearts of the wedded the supreme 
condition of a lasting union is attained.. For 
love is no fleeting sentiment that comes and 
passes with the hour, but an abiding presence 
that g'urifies the object of affection, purifies, 


cy. Passion is variable, but love is steadfast. 
“Every heart prays and pines for that holy and 
pestering tase which will not change.” The 
spirit seeks the permanent. It lays hold on 

eeternal. The principles which are garner- 
ed in its essence are indestructible, and among 
them is holylove. When this isawakened the 
heart is at rest, 


“Kno that what is excellent, 
As God lives is permanent.”’ 

On this changeless affection is based the true 
marriage. When the wedded are discordant 
and wretched, itis not because love is incon- 
stant, but because they do not mutually pos- 
sess this precious treasure. Let them put away 
selfishness, and invite and cherish the divine 
guest. People fancy that they Jove. Do they 
seek the paso of the adored object, or 
their own gratification? Do they treat with 
tender consideration the bodies and souls of 
their chosen, or neglect the courtesies, and 
amenities, and self-denying services, and cor- 
dial expressions of sympathy that link friends 
together outside of marriage, and ensure last- 
ing fraternity? Let love reign, and discord 
.and desire for change will cease. Let love 
reign, and marriage will be a holy and death- 
less bond between answering souls, like that of 
the dual force within the mighty undulations 
of matter, named by true religion, “Our Fath- 
er and Mother God.’’ 

For the man and woman who purely and 
truly love each other, and are guided by the 
law of justice, marriage is not a state of bond- 
age. Indeed, it isonly when they become by 
this outward pepoennaens pany avowed 
lovers, that freedom is realized by them in its 
full significance. Thereafter they can be open- 
ly devoted to each other’s interests, and avow- 
edly chosen and intimate friends. Together 
they can plan life’s battle, and enter upon 
the path of progress that ends not with life’s 
eventide. — they can seek the charm- 
ed avenues of culture, ‘and, strengthened by 
each other, can brave the world’s frown in the 
rugged but heaven-lit path of reform. Home, 
with all that is dearest in the sacred name, is 
their peaceful and cherished retreat, within 
whose sanciuary bloom the virtues that make 
it a temple of beneficence. 

ORANGE, N. J., August, 1871. 





A FRAGRANT TOPIC. 


SOME POWDERS, PERFUMES AND FLAVOR- 
INGS. 


(From Harper’s Bazar.) 

A charming recipe for scent-powder, to be 
used for wardrobes, boxes, etc., far finer than 
the mixtures sold at the shops, is the following: 
Coriander, orris root, rose leaves and aromatic 
calumus, each one ounce; lavender flowers, 
two ounces; rhodium wood, one-fourth of a 
drachm; musk, five grains. These are mixed 
and reduced to a coarse powder. The scent on 
clothes is as if all fragrant garden flowers had 
been pressed in their folds. 

A perfume for note paper, said to be that 
used by the Queen of England, is made of 
powdered starch, one-half ounce; fresh orris 
powder, the same; attar,of roses, ten drops. 
Put this into bags and keep in the writing:desk 
with the paper. ; 

All delicious flavors may be oy eee by 
keeping the delicate substance in deodorized 
alcohol. How deodorized? By filtering through 
animal charcoal or bone black in powder. The 
black may be used mauy times over; a thick 
flannel bag, with a wire at the top, will answer 
for the filter, Fill it with the black dust and 
pour the alcohol in it, leaving it to settle 
through. Have wide-mouthed bottles with 
glass stoppers ready, and fill with alcohol; then 
till with powdered ee or lemon peel, peach 
leaves, almonds, slices of pineapple, raspberries 
or fresh cherries, and the housewife will have 
a finer assortment of flavors than any manu- 
facturer will furnish her. If she wishes, how- 
ever, flavors which are out of reach, it is best 
to use compounds of which she is not ignor- 
ant. 

Banana may be imitated with oil of jasmin 
and a little tartaric acid. 

Strawberry, with a strong tincture of orris 
and a little ascetic ether—one ounce of the 
tincture and one-eighth of ether. 

Strong tincture of orris root resembles rasp- 
berry. 

Pineapple is mafle with butyric ether, the 
acid itself coming from the transformation of 
rancid butter by a chemical process. 

Very little of these preparations is needed 
to give the desired flavor. Four ounces of the 
tinctures mentioned will supply flavor enough 
fur constant use during the whole summer. 





~~ SUNDRIES. 


The wife of Mehemit Ali requires 500 camels 
to transport her luggage when she goes to the 
springs. . 

Mrs. Schermerhorn, a wealthy lady of Lenox, 
has purchased the old court house for \, 
and will convey it to trustees for the benefit of 
the town. It is to be fitted up for a free li- 
brary, reading-room and public hall. 

Miss Emma Marwedel, of Kindergarten and 
horticultural schools for girls fame, now in 
Washington, has been invited to deliver a lec- 
ture before the German Teachers’ Convention 
in Cincinnati. She is meeting with much suc- 
cess in the establishment of one of her schools 
in Washington. 





The sum annually paid for liquors in Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
is $585,000,000, or asum equal to the cost of 
the railroads in those States; and the same is 
true of the whole republic. When will this 
vile shame cease to be? Just when men be- 
come interested in preserving their liberties. 


Mile. Louise Muhlbach, the most popular of 
Prussian female novelists, is about to be ap- 
pointed reader to the Crown Princess. She 
is one of the high moral writers of Germany— 
what they disdainfully speak of as giving ‘‘a 
pailful of warm water to the tumbler of the 
milk of human kindness,” seeking thus to ex- 
tinguish the glow of youthful genius. 


There isa young unmarried lady in East 
Putnam, Conn., who does almost every kind 
of work, from doing chores in the yard and 
barn, to field work in plowing, planting, hay- 





ing, and harvesting; but she is equally as in- 
dustrious and accomplished in the house, 


- In each and all the depart- 
ments she seems to take great delight. 


A report that Kossuth has recently married 
2 Swiss lady, Madame Ruttkay, his sister liv- 
ing in this country, contradicts. He Is living 
at Turin almost a recluse, with his sons, Fran, 
cis and Louis, and his devoted Seat wy 
Col. Ihasz, as companions. Though he has 
been elected to every H an diet since the 
coronation, he holds hi entirely aloof from 
politics and gives his attention wholly to the 
study of the natural sciences. 

A poor woman’s rent was due on a Satur- 
day to a Newark landlord. She was not able 
to pay it until Monday; the landlord then re- 
fused it, and, altho’ the woman was mo- 
mentarily expected to me a mother, ejected 
her from the house. She was temporarily 
cared for by the neighbors, and her husband 
has now procured another house. The man 
who turned her out has been arrested for sell- 
ing liquors without a license, and will be put 
through. 


A convention of scientific cultural gen- 
tlemen has been in session in Chicago, attend- 
ed by some forty delegates from most of the 
Northern and Western States. At this conven- 
tion Prof. Welch, of the Iowa cultural 
College, said the woman question had never 
been a matter of doubt with him, and in one 
respect it had been entirely successful, The 
element introduced by women into schools 
was one which had made government most 
easy. The proposition to admit women into 
agricultural colleges was favorably commented 
upon. 


Madame Jeanette Power, one of the most 
eminent female naturalists of the day, has re- 
cently deceased in France. She was known 
as the discoverer of the secret of the manner 
in which the shell of the nautilus is formed, 
and her experiments upon the subject are 
among the most curious of the age. It isto 
Madame Power that we owe, likewise, the in- 
vention of the aquarium. She was much es- 
teemed in the scientific world, a member of 
most of the European academies of science, 
and held a grade of high distinction at the 
Academy of Brussels, and, withal, so truly 
feminine and simple-hearted that all this honor 
and glory was freely forgiven. 


The first wife of H. D. Newcombe, the Lou- 
isville millionaire who caused something of a 
flutter there some time ago by inducing the 
Kentucky Legislature, as is alleged, to pass 
a bill making it lawful fora man having an 
insahe ‘wife to marry again, is still an inmate 
of a private asylum near Boston, withcut the 
least hope of recovery. She has been there 
for nearly twenty years, and first revealed her 
madness in Louisville by throwing her four 
children, one night, from the attic window of 
her residence into the yard below. Twoof the 
little creatures were instantly killed. The 
others were almost miraculously saved from de- 
struction, though they suffered for years from 
the severe injuries received. The unfortu- 
nate lady was passionately fond of her chil- 
dren, and the death of the eldest first deranged 
her naturally fine mind by causing a religious 
monomania, accompanied by the morbid phan- 
tasy that God wanted her offspring, and that 
she was sending them to him by destroying 
their lives. 


Miss Susan King, a wealthy maiden lady re- 
siding near Central Park, and who about a 
year ago made a voyage to China and Japan, 
to see if the tea trade could not be so organiz- 
ed as to engage the mercantile ambition of 
American women, has just returned from her 
philanthropic mission, bringing back with her 
an abundant share of good health and in- 
tellectual vivacity, reminiscences of travel, 
silk dresses, carved gods, and other idols, and 
the garish pictures which represent the patch- 
work art of those oriental climés. She has 
cargoes of teas also on the way hither, where- 
by she hopes to demonstrate the natural right 
of woman to be not only a tea-drinker but a 
tea-merchant. Miss King’s mansi)n, as one 
enters it, looks just now very much like a 
Chinese Joss House, and her guests get tem- 
pany converted by her enthusiasm into a 

wildering and fascinating heathenism. The 
most suggestive of her curiosities are the little 
shoes, which show that in China the feet of 
high-born ladies who disdain to walk are al- 
most as small as the brains of their sister 
aristocrats in America who disdain to vote. 

A Miss T iggart of Indianapolis, who. was in 
Paris during the war, pursuing her musical 
studies, had a chance to study some other 
things. She says that about six weeks after 
the first siege had commenceil, the lady of the 
house at which she was boarding, with some 
thirty others, remarked to her “‘tenants” that 
they soon would have to eat horse and other 
animal flesh, as the supply of beef was rapidly 
decreasing. They all begged her not to tell 
them when they began to eat it, as they feared 
they would not be able to overcome their re- 
pugnance at the idea of such food. ‘The land- 
lady gratified their wish, and it was not until 
a week or ten days had passed that they knew 
that they had been living on “new meat.’’ 
Miss Taggart found it not only palatable, but 
pleasant. Mule meat was very nice, tasting 
like fresh, juicy beef; horse flesh was good, 
but not so tender; cats were really excellent, 
and when served up with rabbit could not be 
distinguished from it. For dog meat, how- 
ever, Miss Taggart acquired a distaste she 
could notovercome. Her fellow boarders said 
it was because her first piece was not a tender 
one, as they had developed quite a partiality 
for it. 

A very unusual scene was witnessed in New 

York Wednesday, being nothing more nor less 

than a swimming-match between young = 
at the Fifth street free bath. The building 
was crowded with the juvenile nymphs and 
their mammas and elder sisters, and the ut- 
most liveliness and jollity prevailed. The fun 
commenced at 3 o’clock under the supervision 
of Miss Katé Bennett, the Superintendent. The 
first race was for a gold neck chain, distance 
twenty yards, and was won by a nine-year-old 
girl named Lilly Lederer, over two other con- 
testants. The second contest was spirited, the 
several competitors being wildly urged on by 
their friends. Little Bertha Emden reached 
the goal first, about half a yard in advance of 
her fair antagonists. The third race was won by 





Dora Stein, aged 12; the fourth by Henrietta 
Kein, aged 13; the fifth by Bridget Purcell, 


prizes were awarded by the Superin- 
tendent, after which a collation was served, 
and the exercises closed with an exhibition by 
ncluding feats in diving, floating, 
launching, turning somersaults, ete. The r 
was an unqualified success, and gave great 
meg om = who iy my: it and 
ose who active e delightful 
and healthful pastime. am - 





HUMOROUS. 
How was Jonah punished? Whaled, of 
course. 
An apothecary in Boston ex a cake of 


soap in his window with the pertinent inscri 
tion: “Cheaper than dirt.” “ ” 


A Pennsylvania jury found two men “not 
eller spite of their pleaof “guilty.” The 

ury couldn’t believe their word. 

A man named Pepper gave a party, and one 
of his guests on entering the room.exclaimed: 
“My dear Mr. Pepper, 7 you must be 
to see your friends mustered ! 


A wags seeing a door nearly off its hinges, 
in which condition it had been for some time, 
observed that when it had fallen and killed 
some one it would probably be hung. 


‘How hollow itsounds!” said a patient un- 
der the movement cure, as the physician was 
vigorously pounding his chest. “Oh, that’s 
nothing!” said the doctor; “wait till we get to 
the head.” 


Said a fop to a young lady, “That gold ring 
on your finger is emblematical of my love for 
you, because it has no end.” “And it is em- 
blematical of mine for you,” said the lady, 
“because it has no beginning.’’ 


“Did you present your account to the de- 
fendant?” asked a lawyer of his client. “I 
did, sir.” ‘And what didhe say?” “He told 
me to go tothedevil.” “And what did you do 
then?” “Why, I came to you.’’ 


Two young gentlemen, the one named 
Woodcock, the other Fuller, walked together, 
and happening to see an owl, the latter said: 
“That bird is very much like a Woodcock.” 
“You are quite Ly * said the first, ‘for it’s 
Fuller in the head, Fuller in the eyes, and 
Fuller all over.” : 


“I don’t miss my church as much as you 
pol said a lady to her minister, who had 
called upon her during her illness, “for I make 
Betsy sit at the windowas svon as the bell be- 
gins to chime, and tell me who are going to 
church, and whether they have any thing 
new. 


A blushing damsel in Philadelphia had a 
man and a dog up before the police court, to 
answer the charge of assault and battery on 
the dog’s part. When asked what the dog did, 
she said he bither. When asked where, after 
considerable hesitation and blushing, she re- 
plied, “On the left drum-stick.” 


An elderly lady of Norwich, who was han- 
dling a set of false teeth in a dental office and 
admiring the fluency with which the doctor 
described them, asked him, “Can a body eat 
with these things?” “My dear madam, mas- 
tication can be performed with a facility scarce- 
ly equaled by nature herself,” responded the 

octor. “Yes, I know, but can a body eat 
with them ?” 














WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
4900 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 





THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE' DOUBTED. 


Savas 
MARK. 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of, New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
: J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 
Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 


July 29. 6m 
J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 
(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


Charles « Cowley, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27,) 








Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 





MRS.MARY 8. AVERY will resume her Phono- 
ic classes on Wednesday, October 

nue them on each succeeding Wednesda 
fall and winter, at 36 Bromfield St., 
Hours from 2 P. M. til 6 P.M. pode 

MES. . Y, Teacher. 

Sept. 16. 2t 


D. W. NILES, 
Liberal and Reform 
BOOKSTORE, 

AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
Ne. 8 Bromfield St., Basten. 


during the 
No. 7. 





All Books relating to Female S and Woman’ 
Ri ~{ , tame Library, and for sale at lowest prices. 
pt. 16. tf 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattice St., 
BOSTON. 


— MARSTON, Prepriecter. 
5. 


tf 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


The Forty-fourth year will commence on the 11th 
of September. complete course of instruction is 
Barina he vatersat ni 

e ru " 
b , 8c — schools oF eoileg le rss a 
es containing terms, &c., ma found at 
kstores & Co., and ‘© Williams & 





Setendaye, and on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 8th ‘and 


9th, from 9 to 2 o’clock, when arran: ts for 
coming will be made. CUSHINGS & LADD. 
Aug. i. 4t 





New England 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Term, of seventeen 
weeks, will begin Nov.1. Free scholarships for stu- 
dents needing aid. Address the subscriber, at the 
Cosege, East Concord Street, Boston. 

Sept. ¥. 3t SAM’L GREGORY, M.D., Secretary. 





The Homeopathic College and 
Hospital for Women, 


In CLEVELAND, OHIO, commences its winter course 
of Medical Lectures the second Tuesday in October, 
which end the firstof March ensuing. Students must 
enter the first day of the term. ‘Address F 
B. CYRIAX, M. D., 
Aug. 19. 10t Dean of thie Faculty. 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 
BOSTON. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 

pow ge and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an Lee ay Lg rocess, taught in one les- 
son. comanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 

May 27. ly 

THRIFT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
GREENPOINT, L. I., on East River, Oprosits NEw 
York. Conducted upon practical and phrenological 
principles. Begins Sept. 18th. Mrs. 8: B. Shaw, 
Principal. Refers to Rey. C. 8S. Harrower, Pastor St. 
Luke’s M. E. Church, New York; Mr. Albert Turner, 
Fowler & Wells’ Phrenological Rooms, New York; 
Hon. John H. Ketcham, and others. 4t Aug. 19. 





June 10. 3m 











HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&« 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec- 
ond Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 65, 1871. 
Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
rov ° 
. For Cotalogne and other information, adgress 
. NN PRESTON, M. EAN. 


Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Szo’y. 
Aug. 19. 38m 


C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. , 
June l0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for Firat Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 


ly Aug. 5. 
TO.BE LET, FURNISHED. 

A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 

Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building: 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate. 
Aug.5. tf R.E, APTHORP, Post Building. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Occur Union Park, — Boston. 
(ar Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the ; 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 
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BERKSHIRE COUNTY ALL RIGHT. 


The conversation of each age bears on its cur- 


hree W Sufft Conventions, held | "°"* Cis SSA, Tele 
oman rage » a | of long ago suffered jealousies and lapses, he 


ast week in Berkshire County, have proved a 
triumphant success. They were addressed by 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, and others. 


was frigid and affectionate, neglectful and at- 
tentive, and his gentle mistress went through 


At Great Barrington, the large and beautiful | the changes of despair, doubt, love and trust, 
new hall was crowded at both the evening ses- | and confided the distressing or blissful expe- 
sions. During the day the attendance was | riences to her dear friend, as the young lady 


good, and eminently respectable. The best 
people in the town gave their endorsement, 
and at the close, a society was formed on the 
spot, which will circulate tracts and petitions 
throughout the southern part of the county, 
and will codperate in a Berkshire County Table 
at the Woman Suffrage Bazar. <A resolution 
was passed requesting the representatives of 
Barrington to the various political conventions 
to urge the adoption of Woman Suffrage in their 
platforms, and the resolution was published in 
the Barrington paper. 

We have reason to thank Mr. Peck, the land- 
lord of the hotel, for great kindness and atten- 
tion—also Mrs. Boardman, and many other 
ladies, for their generous hospitality. We shall 
long remember the beautiful scenery and cor- 
dial welcome we enjoyed. 

At Pittsfield, our meetings were equally grat- 
ifying. West’s Hall proved quite inadequate 
to hold the audience, and many were unable 
to gain admittance at the first evening meeting. 
The afternoon session was enlivened by 
speeches from Gen. Henry Briggs, son of ex- 
Governor Briggs, and G. Thurston Barker, 
Esq., eminent citizens of Pittsfield, heartily en- 
dorsing Woman Suffrage. 

We were under the agreeable necessity of 
procuring a larger hall for our closing meet- 
ing, and were amused at finding ourselves in 
the chapel of Dr. Todd’s church—a large and 
beautiful hall capable of seating a thousand 
people. It was crowded, not only the body of 
the church, but the gallery and aisles, being 
packed with eager listeners. Mr. Blackwell 
and Mrs. Livermore addressed the meeting. 
At its close the following resolution was hear- 
tily adopted—only one lady dissenting :— 

Resolved, That this Convention of citizens of 
Pittsfield, called to consider the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, respectfully request our delegates 
to the various political conventions about to as- 
semble, to introduce into their respective plat- 


forms a resolution affirming woman’s right to 
a voice in making the laws she is required to 


obey. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to 
the speakers, and the meeting closed by singing 
the Doxology standing, amid great enthusiasm. 
Next evening we were cheered by receiving 
the following telegram at North Adams :— 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Sept. 15, 1871. 
Lucy Stone:—A Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation was organized this P. M., General Briggs 
President. It was well attended and the prom- 
_ise is excellent. G. T. BARKER. 


At North Adams our meetings were iess 
large, owing in part to rainy weather and to 
imperfect notice. Nevertheless, the first even- 
ing an audience of over 300 assembled. The 
closing meeting Saturday night was large and 
earnest. Mrs. Margaret Campb2ll and Miss 
Mary Eastman spoke and made an excellent 
impression. A series of twenty-four lectures, 
during this week and next, will complete the 
canvass of Berkshire County. Nearly one hun- 
dred new subscribers to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL have been already obtained by our indefat- 
igable friend, Mrs. Campbell, and we confident- 
ly expect a favorable vote from the delegates of 
Berkshire at the Republican Convention. 

H. B. B. 





AN OLD LADY'S CRITICISM. 


A dear old lady aged seventy, who has kept 
the freshness of youth through the heats and 
frosts of seven decades, sat knitting and think- 
ing, and contrasting the giris that are with 
the girls that were, and she cannot believe 
that the modern young lady is one step beyond 
the young lady of half a century ago. “I 
judge them by their deportment and conversa- 
tion,” said she, “for during my visit here of 
six weeks, in a home which attracts the young 
of both sexes, I have had ample opportunity of 
forming an opinion. Not an evening has pass- 
ed but a score of girls has drifted in, and the 
burden of each one’s sigh was,‘I don’t know 
what to do with myself this warm weather.’ 
Then followed each one’s experience, and one 
was like the other, and sleeping, lunching, 
bathing, dressing and evening promenades were 
the variations. Not a syllable concerning prac- 
tical work performed, not a hint of books read 
and pondered, not a word breathed of the sick 
and poor visited and alleviated; what self de- 
manded received attention, but more than 
that was too trifling or responsible to be un- 

dertaken. She who spun her day’s work, and 
when the last skein hung on the wooden peg, 
dressed herself in a neat chintz and walked a 
mile to see her friend and talk over the events 
of the week or the day, gave as much evidence 
of thought and culture as she gives who re- 
gales us nightly with a narrative of aimless, 
idle days and utopian dreams. If the one 
talked of fleecy rolls and fine, even threads, 
the pride of her handiwork, the other is equal- 
ly loquacious on zephyr and ‘tidy cotton’—if 
the one was pleased with her high back comb 
and hair cushions, her immense puffs and 
sleeves, her pointed slippers and gold beads, 
her feathers and brocades, the other is equally 
delighted with her chignon and frizzes, her 
plumes and necklaces, her silks and velvet. 


! 
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does to-day,.and the sensations and language 
are not improved. I doubt, even, if the mod- 
ern Georgiana can tell the simple truth, how 
her love was won and kept, or won and wast- 
ed, as Ruth told the old story, when ‘awful,’ 
‘splendid, ‘perfectly magnificent,’ and ‘sweet,’ 
were adjectives unknown in a young girl’s 
vocabulary. 

“Training and election days, and the inevi- 
table ball succeeding in the evening, were the 
crowning events of the year when I was young. 
To dance with the officers, the height. of our 
ambition—to be flattered by men who knew 
more of the world and of women than the 
rustic beaux, to be offered all the delicate 
courtesies so agreeable to the simplest-hearted 
country girl, which her awkward, timid lover 
had never thought of, gave a tinge of romance 
to the prosiest life, and changed for a few 
weeks a contented, constant maiden into a ca- 
pricious, exacting spirit—a hint, a presage of 
the flirt who now keeps a tablet of her con- 
quests. 

“What she wore, and what he said, how she 
danced and coquetted, and how fine and gra- 
cious "he was, formed the staple conversation 
for months. As these gala days were rare, 
girls had less temptation to be envious and 
jealous of cach other. I doubt if the modern 
Georgiana can talk about a last winter’s ‘hop’ 
or party without indulging in more bitter re- 
flections on this girl’s conduct, or that one’s 
face or dress, than Ruth ever thought of, 
though she is now over seventy years old. 

**T tell you, child, with all your larger oppor- 
tunities, your resources, your books and incen- 
tives to work, I say I cannot see that you have 
gained on your grandmother. When you sit 
knitting as she does,and your past life lies 
before you like a map, will it show a greater 
number of opportunities for improvement and 
usefulness profited by? Will the record show 
again each day in wisdom’s ways? If you 
hide your talentin a napkin, it matters not 
if the very air is freighted with messages to 
you to come up higher, you will not obey the 
e6ummons. 

“Take note of the conversation at all your 
social gatherings, sift it well, and tell me if 


there is one kernel of wheat left, though you 7 


boast of 1871 and what it is doing for girls and 
women. Write down the dialogue between 
the ‘fashionable caller’ and her entertainer, 
and tell me ifthe words are notemptyasair. I 
say I judge by the deportment and conversa- 
tion, and my judgment is righteous.” “Vanity 
of vanities, saith the preacher—all is vanity.” 
Miriam M. Cole, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Mrs. A. G. Woolson, the lady correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, now en route for Cali- 
fornia, is writing a series of very interesting 
letters from various points of interest along 
the way. One of her last was dated at Lar- 
amie City, and from it we clip the following 
endorsement of the oft-made assertion that 
“Woman Suffrage in Wyoming is a success.” 
Remember it is the evidence of a Boston wo- 
man, an attachée of the Boston Journal, the 
wife of one of the teachers of the High School 
—it is she who writes the following—and no 


“female shrieker,”—no irresponsible “penny-a- ‘ 


liner,’—no “unreliable Western reporter.’’ 

Here, as at Cheyenne, we are served at ta- 
ble by men, and not a woman is to be seen. 
We might fear that voting had proved fatal to 
the Gertrudes of Wyoming and swept them all 
off had we not espied, as we entered, a couple 
of well dressed and apparently well mannered 
dames peeping from an upper window, where 
glimpses, also, of brocaded sofas and rich cur- 
tains showed us that we had not yet reached 
the realms of barbarism. Supper ended, we 
discover two of the resident gentry, rough, hon- 
est looking men, lounging beside the door- 
way, and we venture upon the theme that has 
been uppermost in our thoughts even while 
discussing the antelope steak and marvelous 
roast potatoes within doors—for was it not 
here, in this very Laramie City, that the first 
woman jury in the world held its sitting ? 

A conversation ensues, which we will give 
verbatim. 

(Massachusetts woman, pausing in her 
poset, and addressing the resident gentry 

fore her:) “This is the Territory, I believe, 
where the women vote. I havejustcome from 
the East, and our papers there declare that 
a = regulation of yours Ly not work 
well and you propose to re t. Can you 
tell me if this is so?”’ - 

(First citizen, leaning back defiantly upon 
the rail fence :) “Your Eastern papers say that, 
do they? Well, we hain’t heard anything 
about it here. This was a wild country, I can 
tell yer, till the women took hold of it, and 
they have made it what, it is.” 

( nd citizen:) “Trouble? There is no 
trouble at all. I have been down to the polls 
he seen em vote, myself, all as regular as can 


(First citizen continued:) “Didn’t you meet 
the woman jury down at Cheyenne? They 
passed through here last week, and are sitting 
there now.” 

(Third listener expresses her sorrow at not 
having beheld them, and asks:) “How came 

‘ou to decide here that women should vote? 
he women themselves did not demand it, did 





— 
(First citizen, evidently uae games “No; 
but I suppose the gene government 





thought they would try it here first, and see 
how it worked.” 

“Did they all vote at first ?’’ 

“No, not at first, but they all do now, pretty 
much, I guess.” 

(Hereupon second citizen chimes in:) “Well, 
aT a wife, but she don’t vote.” 

“Why not?’ 

“Coz, I won’t let her, for fear she will get on 
the jury, and then I sha’n’t have anybody to 
cook for me.” First citizen forbears com- 
ment on this declaration, but it is too much 
for their female questioner. Indignation seizes 
her, and she — ns: “Well, if I were your wife, 
I would not let you vote either.” “Well, I 
don’t,” was the reply, made with the sublime 
assurance of one who feels that he is the jewel 
of consistency. 

Thereupon, with civil adieu and further as- 
surances from both citizens that Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming is an undoubted success, 
their questioner resumes her promenade, de- 
bating in her mind whether it can be that this 
domestic hero has never heard of certain pains 
and penalties that may be visited upon those 
who intimidate voters and interfere with the 
right of suffrage belonging to any free-born 
citizen, man or woman. 





LETTER FROM MRS. ALICE DUTTON. 


EpitoR WomMAN’s JOURNAL:—Will you 
kindly give space in your paper to the follow- 
ing letter? 

By reason of a mistake, for which I alone am 
responsible, a large number of circulars, adver- 
tising my lectures for the coming season, have 
gone forth among the various associations 
throughout the country, proclaiming me among 
the opposers of the Woman Suffrage movement. 

At the time of their distribution, this was 
partially true, but since then I have become 
convinced that my only two points of objection 
were based upon a fallacy, and in the face of 
this conviction, I feel in duty bound to my pat- 
rons to inform them, publicly, that I now stand 
ranked—in heart, soul and brain—with the 
Woman Suffrage party, and hold myself piedged 
henceforth, to further, with all the power that 
in me lies, that party’s highest interests, 

Although I might go unchallenged upon the 
subject, through the winter,my new lecture 
having no reference to that side of the Woman 
Question, and although I am as anxious for 
success as would be any man or woman in my 
place, and will as deeply feel the inevitable loss 
of engagements consequent upon this confes- 
sion, I have no notion of sailing into harbor 
safely under false colors. 

To disarm, us- far as may be, the denuncia- 
tions which undoubtedly await my change of 
principle, let me remind my friends of the im- 
perishable fact, that he or she who never chang- 
es an opinion never corrects a fault. 

In closing let me say to my sister women 
who are opposing this movement, that I con- 
scientiously believe that in gaining for us the 
privilege of the ballot—as they most surely will 
—the Woman Suffrage party will place the sal- 
vation of America in the only hands that have 
the power to save it, and that just as surely as 
this world goes round, the time is shortly com- 
ing when every woman who has raised her 
voice against the effort will feel as St. Paul 
must have felt, when he remembered that he 
had seen Stephen stoned. Very faithfully 
yours, ALICE DuTToN. 

CASTLETON, VT., Sept. 18, 1871. 





MRS. TRACY CUTLER IN A NEW ROLE. 


|Mrs. A. A. Haskell, President of one of the 
California Woman Suffrage Associations, writes 
as follows of Mrs. Tracy Cutler, one of the good» 
wise, judicious, womanly women, working for 
woman’s enfranchisement. We cut the extract 
from a business letter.—ED.] 

To those who assert so continually that the 
strong-minded women, capable of lecturing and 
writing upon this subject, lack those qualities 
heretofore most prized in our sex, I can give a 
bit of experience as unanswerable as any of 
Mr. Gradgrind’s facts, 

A few weeks since, the esteemed and honor- 
ed President of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. Tracy Cutler, came to our 
“Cottage Home” to spend a few days in pre- 
paring some manuscript for publication. The 
day after her arrival, I was prostrated with a 
slow, nervous fever, and was unable to leave 
my bed for fifteen days. This “mother in 
Israel” nursed, watched and tended me with 
the most devoted and assiduous care. Her 
gentle touch relieved the aching head, and her 
soothing words comforted the troubled soul, 
while she ministered with all the offices of love 
to my varied wants. My kitchen happened to 
be destitute of a Bridget, or even a “Heathen 
Chinee.” But, nothing daunted, she prepared 
with her own skillful hands, not only the broths 
and little tempting delicacies for the sick-room, 
to suit the taste of the capricious invalid, but 
she cooked the delightful gems, the juicy beef- 
steak and the delicious coffee, for the good man 
of the house, so admirably that he declared his 
full belief that “at least one strong-minded wo- 
man is an excellent cook and housekeeper, as 
well as skillful nurse and competent physi- 
cian.” ; 

Mrs. Cutler has gained for the cause of wo- 
man, as well as for herself, hosts of friends dur- 
ing her stay in California. She may not have 
won ‘‘golden opinions” from the pockets of her 
hearers, nor deposited $700 in gold in the Bank 
of California, but she has performed deeds of 
kindness, among the sick and the suffering: 
which shall blossom in her future pathway, 
when all the gold of earth is counted as dust in 





the balance. She has been working far more 
efficiently for the cause of woman, by her quiet 
manner, and her judicious words, than the 
most eloquent oratory, or the most touching 
appeals, could have done. She has been sow- 
ing the seeds of truth in hundreds of minds, 
and those who follow in her footsteps will reap 
an abundant harvest. And yet she has used 
her talents as a public speaker to excellent ad- 
vantage. ’ 

Our cause is right and must prevail. Just 
how or when, we must be content to leave to 
“Him who doeth all things well.” Let us work 
on in faith and patience, knowing that, soon or 
late, the end issure! Whatan object we have 
for which to work! The enfranchisement of 
one half the human race! Its elevation from 
legalized childhood to free womanhood! Not 
alone the ballot and better laws for the coun- 
try we love so well, but the freedom of woman 
on the whole round globe of earth. 

A. 

PETALUMA, CAL., Aug. 11, 1871, 


A. H. 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


CoRsTON, NEAR BRISTOL, ENG. 

DEAR EpiToR:—I see that at a meeting of 
the lecturers at Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, it 
was resolved by the majority to rescind the res- 
olution adopted last year permitting lectures 
to female as well as to male students. The lec- 
turers are therefore now prohibited from giv- 
ing instruction to female students, a vast piece 
of unjustifiable tyranny on the part of men. 
It cannot now be fairly urged, “Let women 
try what they can do to equal us, the field is 
open,”—a sentence we have frequently heard 
of late. It is a great pity that men will insist 
on raising barriers between the sexes in this 
way, for a pleasant combination of work and 
good-fellowship is what our noble women are 
striving for. If they are now made bitter by 
the tyranny exercised against their fair com- 
petition with men, who is to blame? The So- 
ciety of Arts Council has appointed a com- 
mittee to promote the better education of girls. 
Mrs, William Grey and Mrs. Henry Kingsley 
are the Hon. Secretaries. The council of this 
Society is composed of very liberal-minded 
men, and they have done a great deal to fur- 
ther the views of our educated women. Miss 
Emily Faithfull gave her third lecture on “Our 
Prose-writing Poets” last week, and it was a 
very interesting one. The room was well 
filled, and the audience appreciative. She gave 
illustrations from some men who have written 
poetical prose, but who have never actually 
written poetry, and then she spoke of those 
modern poets who have written such excellent 
prose as well as poetry. 

I am under the painful necessity in this let- 
ter of “eating my own words” contained in a 
letter to you in June last. A sentence in that 
epistle runs somewhat to the effect that “there 
is nothing particular going on in the woman 
world, but we are resting on our oars, so to 
speak, en attendant the fray that is to com- 
mence next year.” The fact is, I was (or had 
just been) in the Channel Islands, where one 
stagnates occasionally, more or less. I mean 
in the matter of knowing exactly what our no- 
ble workers are doing. My letter did great in- 
justice to those noble women who are tiring 
their brains, and throwing their hearts and 
best energies into work that takes more moral 
courage and physical energy to conduct than 
a dozen suffrage bills! 

When I came back to the vicinity of these 
workers, I found them in the, thick of enor- 
mous business, relative to the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, and that for the better protection 
of infant life. The most arduous work lies in 
the direction of these two bills, and Miss Est- 
lin, Mrs. King, and others, are wearing them- 
selves out, body, soul and spirit, in their noble 
efforts in the cause. These questions are nat- 
urally more wearing to the heart than the sole 
question of the suffrage for women. If the 
latter were gained I am sure it would help for- 
ward all other reforms pertaining to women, 
so I work persistently at that, as the first thing 
to be done. 

Among the passengers who sailed from Liv- 
erpool on Thursday, on board the Allan steam- 
er “Peruvian,’’ were seventy boys and nine 
girls, collected from Kensington, Islington, 
Marlborough, Birmfngham, Winchester, Sun- 
derland, East Preston, Portsea Island, Walsall, 
Stourbridge, and Alverstoke, in order that 
they may proceed to Miss Rye’s Home at Ni- 
agara, and have suitable locations and means 
of livelihood provided for them. In the ab- 
sence of Miss Rye, who is in America, the ju- 
venile emigrants were placed in charge of a 
properly qualified matron. Truly yours, 

ALICE B. LEGEyrT. 








Every Saturday very justly asserts that “‘it 
is not fair to hold the Woman Suffrage cause 
responsible for the personal vagaries or indel- 
icacies of these women (Mesdames Woodhull, 
Claflin, et al.), nor to charge that the purity of 
marriage is inevitably at variance with an en- 
largement of the elective franchise.” 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s latest novel, “My Wife 
and J; or Harry Henderson’s History,” ex- 
presses her ideas about the much-vexed Wo- 
man Question, including marriage, divorce, 
suffrage, and legislation. It has already ex- 
cited widespread interest, so much so that 
English publishers have arranged for its issue 
in England, and it is also in course of traasla- 
tion into French,German and Swedish. It 
will be issued in October by J. B. Ford & Co. 








. . 
Emerson’s Singing School ! 
A NEW BOOK, 
Designed especially for Singing Classes, 
By L. 0. EMERSON, 
of whose books the sale of 
A Million Copies, 
or more, proves conclusively that he understands the 
wants of the American Musical Public. 

The book contains, in its three divisions, an Elemen- 
tary Course, a good variety of secular music, and 
collection of Church Tunes and Anthems. 

Price $7.50 per Dozen. 
Sample copies sent postpaid for 75 Cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 





Dec, 17. BOSTON. ly 
A.M. McPHAIL & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 





CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. 


BOSTON. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for $450 cish, or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 

le Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
ness and quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Music Grand Square Piaro Co. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presideat. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 12S and 130 S d Avy corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou‘ 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1288 d Av » New York City. 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 

Gives particular attention to the Diseases of . 

Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY - 


The American Woman Saffrage Associa- 
tion. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Adadress at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

For sale at the office of the 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 


JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 

men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 

man Suffrage Association, New York, May 

12, 1870 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 


t™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Taz SussEcTIon or WoMEN.”’ 25 cents, OF 


No. 7. 
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30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Urder. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


June 10. 


8 BEACON S8ST., BOSTON. 








